* the Senate leadership felt, as he suggested 


All the Facts--- 
No Opinion’ 


Authorized Statements Only 


VOL. VII. NO. 252 


To Stop Exports 
Of Arms Approved 


Resolution 10 Confer Dis- 
cretionary Authority on} 
President Is Endorsed by, 
Senate | 


Question Not Debated; 
No Contrary Vote Cast 


* Request in Message of Mr. 
Hoover Was Favored by For- 
eign Relations Committee in 
Executive Session 


The Senate gave its approval, Jan. 19, 
to the arms embargo legislation which 
President Hoover had requested in a spe- 
cial message 10 days earlier, and sent the 
measure to the House for consideration. 

The measure (S. J. Res. 229) accords to} 
the Chief Executive authority to lay an 
embargo on the exportation of arms and 
munitions of war from the United States 
whenever he deems necessary to take such 
action to prevent the employment of force 
in the country to which such exports 
would go. ' | 

< President’s Request Approved 

It follows, therefore, the request of the | 
President that he be given such’ power if 


he did, that there was no possibility of im- 
mediate ratification of the international 
convention for the suppression of inter- | 
national trade in arms signed at Geneva 
in 1925, now before the Senate. | 

Mr. Hoover informed the Senate in his 
special message that several nations had 
adhered to the treaty. He favored its satifi- 
cation in behalf of the United States. Hej} 
suggested; however, if that course were im- ! 
possible, the adoption of the alternative 
course seemed to him to be highly‘ nec- 
essary because of undisclosed conditions. 

Taken Up in Executive Session | 

When the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions met to consider the President’s mes- 
sage, it heard William R. Casile Jr. the 
Undersecretary of State, and Francis A. 
White, Assistant Secrefary of State in 
charge of Latin-American affairs. Their 
discussion of the need for the embargo, 
however, was given in executive session 
and has not been made public. 

Action was taken by the Senate with- 
out debate and without a dissenting vote 
in the, midst of a discussion of the Glass 
banking bill. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, asked and received imme- 
diate consideration of the measure, and 
its approval was recorded. 

Text of Resolution 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, etc., that whenever the Presi- 
dent finds that in any part of the world 
Conditions exist such that the shipment 
of arms or munitions of war from coun- 
tries which produce these commdities may 
promote or encuorage the employment of 
force in the course of a dispute -or con- 
flict between nations, and, after securing 
the cooperation of such governments as 
the President deems necessary, he makes 
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Executive Power Income Allowance 


For Faxes Defined 


Deduction Restricted to Returns | 
Of Persons Against Whom 
Excise Was Levied 


QQ those persons against whom an, 
excise tax is actually levied, regard- | 
less of who actually pays it, may deduct 
the taxes in computing their net’ taxable | 
income for Federal income tax purposes, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue an-} 
nounced Jan. 19. | 

The Bureau listed eight excise ‘taxes | 


which he may deduct, enumerating also | 
17 excise taxes which the consumer may | 
not deduct because they are levied against, 
the manufacturer. 

The official announcement follows in full | 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 
today called attention to erroneous in- 
formation regarding, deductions from gross | 
income for income tax purposes, given 
wide newspaper circulation during the last 
The information was in the 
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Shorter Working Day 


Is Declared Ample to 
Meet Textile Demand 


‘Workers’ Spokesman Says 


Six-hour Day Sufficient 
For Industry, at Senate 
And House Inquiries 


Thomas F. McMahon, president of the} 
| United Textile Workers of America, testi- 


fying before a’Senate subcommittee on the 


| Black bill (S. 5267) for Federal approval 


of a 30-hour week, declared that various 


employers had told him that it was not} 
| their desire continually to reduce wages, } 
i but that “they had to follow the damands 
;of the financiai leaders who control the 


money market.” 

Mr. McMahon said that hours of labor | 
in the textile industry had _ increased | 
Steadily since 1926, but that with sta- 
bilized operation the industry could satisfy | 


| 


For Reorganizing 


Bureaus Deferred 


House Disapproves Orders 
Issued by Executive and 
Postpones Action to Next 
Session of Congress 


Rejection Resolution 


Adopted Viva Voce 


Majority Leaders Explain That 
Purpose Is to Give Incom- 
ing President Free Hand in 
Carrying Out Program 


Reorganization of Federal offices by co- 


| ordination, consolidation and reductions, 


or abolishments, was definitely deferred to 
|the next Congress by action of the House | 
on Jan. 19 formally disapproving all of | 
President Hoover’s reorganization pro- 
gram. 

| By a vote of 203 nays to 176 ayes a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill was rejected and 





|the House then, by a viva voce vote, 


adopted without change the Cochran reso- 
lution (H. Res. 334) disapproving the 
President’s executive orders for reorgani- 
zation as outlined in his message to Con- 
gress on Dec. 9, 1932. . 


Economy Act Cited 
| Under the Economy Act, upon which 
the President based the authority for his 
| program, the action of one House of Con- 
| gress alone prevents any of these orders 
| from taking effect and so the House action 
is final. In the President’s message to 
| Congress Dec. 9 he submitted copies of the 
| executive orders which, in the absence of 
contrary action by either House, would 
have become operative 60 days after their 
issuance, that is, Feb. 9. (The message 


was printed in full text in the issue of | 


Dec. 12.) 

According to House sponsors of the res- 
olution, the purpose of the rejection of 
the President's program. is to enable the 
incoming President to have a free hand 
in a comprchensive plan of reorganization 
with a view. to effecting economies con- 
templated under the Economy Act passed 


\ 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1933 


President’s Plan oa to a . 
an ts aene ‘ 
et For Local Relief | 


House Committee Provides for 
County Referees to Adjust 
Farm Mortgages 


| preheat gp for appointment of a 
referee in each county in the United 
States to aid in readjustment of farm 
mortgage debts, and to permit drainage, 
irrigation, sewer and paving districts to 
file petitions for debt readjustments were 
accepted by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary Jan. 19 for inclusion in the bill 
to facilitate adjustment of indebtedness of 
individuals, corporations, and railroads in 
financial difficulties, Representative Oliver 
(Dem.), of New York City, stated orally 
a{ter the Committee’s exécutive session. 
Final approval of the terms of the bill, 
which will combine features of the La- 
Guardia bill (H. R. 14110) affecting rail- 
roads and of the McKeown bill (H. R. 
14133) affecting individuals and corpora- 
tions, is being held up by a difference of 
opinion in the Committee on the division 
of the powers to be given the Interstate 
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Use of Tax Liens 


Funds Suggested 


|Availability to Secure Pri- 
| vate Loans Pointed Out by 
Chairman of Reconstruc- 
tion Corporation 


‘Federal Loans to Pay 
Teachers Considered 


Educational System Endanger- 

ed by Financial Restrictions, 

* Chicago Educator Tells Sen- 
ate Committee 


Declaring that if the loaning power of 


is broadened, Congress will have to pro- 
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‘Senate Declines 


To Adopt Cloture' 


‘Voluntary Agreement Reached, | 
However, te Limit Debate 
On Glass Bank Bill 


} HE SENATE aeclined Jan. 19 to force 

a limitation of debate on itself by 
|adoption of the seldom-used cloture, but 
| it immediately entered into a voluntary 
|agreement accomplishing the same pur- 
| pose, to expedite consideration of the 
| Glass banking bill, 

Preceded in the last several days by 
| rejection of several voluntary debate limi- | 
| tation proposals, the cloture petition, pre- 

sented by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, and others, automatically 
reached a vote at 1 p. m., to be defeated 
by 58 ayes to 30 nays, It fell short of the 
required two-thirds majority by three} 
votes. 

| Announcement by Vice President Curtis 
ithat the motion was defeated was fol- 
|lowed immediately by a proposal by Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, for a unan- 
| imous consent agreement to limit debate 


2 
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Taxation Burden 
Found Reaching: 
‘Breaking Point’ 


Report on Duplicate Levies 
Filed by Subcommittee of 
House Holds Present Sys- 


tem Is Inequitable 


Cooperation Sought 
To Devise New Plan 


Sales Tax Said to Be Easy to 
Administer But Increases 
Living Costs and Violates 
Principle of Ability to Pay 

The present system of taxation is “com- 


plicated, cumbersome, and in many re- 
spects inequitable,” revenues are disap- 


vide more money, Atlee Pomerene, chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, suggested to a Senate subcom- 


Petition to Dismiss 


| pointing in view of the number of taxes 
|imposed, and the tax burden “especially 
|on certain specific objects, is reaching the 


New Ocean Mail Bids 


Grain Rate Case Is 


Refused by I. C. C. 


Request by Chicago Board of 
Trade and Nine Mid-west 
Terminal Markets to Drop 
Proceedings Is Denied 


Attempt of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and nine midwest terminal grain markets 
to bring about dismissal of the so-called 
grain rate case met with failure Jan. 19 
upon the issuance of an order by the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission dismissing 
the joint petition. (Docket No. 17000, 
Part 7.) 


mittee, Jan. 19, that local corporations be 
organized to provide all local funds as 
needed, with real estate tax liens, “of 
which no use whatsoever is now being 
made,” as security. 

Mr. Pomerene pointed to the possible 
need for more money in testimony before 
| & Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency at a hearing 
on the bill (S. 5263) offered by Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, to authorize 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to loan funds for payment of school teach- 
ers and other scnool maintenance ex- 
penses. He thought some consideration 
should be given to tax liens, he said, and 
that calls should come to the Federal 
Government for such funds “only as a 
last resort.” 

Loans to Pay Teachers Proposed 


Mr. Pomerene was one of a number of 
witnesses for or against the George bill, 





several of whom represented‘ educational | 


organizations. The Committee also heard 


normal consumptive demands with one 


The grain rate proceedings are a part the views of Dr. William John Cooper, 


of the general rate structure investiga- | United States Commissioner of Education, | 


tion instituted by. the Commission on its|to the general effect that loans as pro- 


own niotion pursuant to the Hoch-Smith | posed in the bill “will be all right if made | 


1925,|to strong school districts.” 
The chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 


joint congressional resolution of 


six-hour shift per day. 


Right to Belong to Union 

Philip Murray, vice president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, sug- 
gested an amendment to the Black bill, 
so that in addition to prohibiting inter- 
state shipment of goods produced under 
more than a six-hour day, it would pro- 
hibit shipment of goods in which it is 
made a condtion of employment that the 
workers engaged in such manufacture or 
production shall be denied the right to 
belong to a labor organization or to col- 
lective bargaining. ' 

Mr. Murray said that such an amend- 


in the last session of Congress. 


1 Delayed Until March 4 
| House majority leaders, including 
| Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
| Majority) Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, All., and others, stated orally that 
|the incoming President will assume full 
|responsibility for reorganization after 
March 4. . 

The action of the House occupied the 
entire day with debate on both the spe- 
| cial rule for its consideration and the res 
olution itself. 
| The first vote came on the rule for im- 
| mediate consideration of the Cochran 
jresolution. After debate of the rule, the 


| 


which was designed primarily for the re- 
lief of agriculture. 


Commission [Issues Order 

Following Hearings in the case the Com- 
mission issue@ an order, the effect -of 
which was generally to reduce the freight 
rates on grain and grain products shipped 
from western territory to transcontinental 
destinations and for export. 

The railroads appealed from the de- 
cision to the courts and the Supreme 
Court of the United States overruled the 
Commission, restoring the former level of 
rates. In taking this action, the court held 
that since the close of the record in the 
case conditions had not altered that the 


nance Corporation said he offered the 
tax lien corporation suggestion “merely 
for what it is worth,” being mindful that 
State legislation -would be necassar\t. '% 
accomplish it. “The plan had come to him 
from S. B. Bush, o# Columbus, Ohio, he 
said, and he passed fit on because “the 
opportunity_is there for States, counties 
and cities to help themselves.” 
Offered as Plan of Relief 


“I merely want to offer it as a plan 
for relief,” he said. “We all know that 
tax liens are the best security available. 
They stand as a lien even higher than a 
mortgage. 


ment will operate to give the workers| previous question was ordered and the 
protection against the enforced spread of | ;o}]-call resulted 198 ayes to 171 nays, one 


carriers were entitled to further consid- 


i “Now, why can not local corporations 
eration and hearing in the light of 





proclamation thereof, it shall be unlaw- 
ful to export, or sell for export, except 
under such limitations and exceptions as 
the President prescribes, any arms or mu- 
nitions of war from any place in the 
United States to such country or countries 
as he may designate, until otherwise or- 
dered by the President or by Congress. 

Section 2. Whoever exports any arms 
or munitions of war in violation of sec- 
tion 1 shall, on conviction, be punished 
by a fiine not exceeding $10,000 or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding two years, or 
both. 


Return to Philippines 
Of Idle Natives Urged 


Free Transportation Favored 
For Destitute Unemployed 


\ Free transportation of unemployed 

estitute Filipinos back to the Philippine | 
I§lands, as proposed in the Dickstein res- 
ofition (H. J. Res. 549), would relieve | 
cfiaritable institutions in the United 

tates from a heavy burden and eliminate | 
considerable competition with American 
citizens for jobs, the House Committee | 
on Immigration and Naturalization was | 
told Jan. 19 at a heartng on the measure. | 

The Committee was given an estimate 
that 30,000 Filipinos would return to the 
Islands 

The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak; W. C. Hutchins, legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of | 
Labor; and Camilo Osias and Pedro 
Guevara, resident commissioners of the 
Philippine Islands, were among the wit- 
nesses testifying in favor of the resolu-| 
tion. There was no opposition. | 

Under the measure, the Army and Navy | 
would transport back to the Philippines 
without charge those Filipinos who are 
found to be unemployed and destitute and 
who wish to return to their own land. 

The Quartermaster General of the 
Army, Major General J. L. DeWitt, told 
the Committee an Army transport is avail- 
able which could take 6,600 Filipinos a 
year back to the islands at a per capita} 
cost of $65, and Commander W. R. Purnell 
of the Navy said the Navy could transport 
about 2,000 a year on its regular schedule 
of sailings at a cost of $17.50 per capita. 
The difference in cost was explained by 
the fact that the Army has to employ 
civilian ship -personnel, j 

Murray W. Garsson, Special Assistant 
to Mr. Doak, told the Committee he had 
made a special study of the situation 
with respect to Filipinos in the United 
States. He was advised, he said, that 
15,000 probably would ask for transporta- 
tion to their home land from Los Angeles 
County, Calif., alone, and he added that 
his guess is that 30,000 would leave from 
all the States. 

Representative Sabath (Dem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill, and Representative Welch 
(Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif., also 
urged favorable action on the measure. 





| 


their wages which would result if the 
bill were passed in its present wording. 
Provisions of Measure 

The bilt provides there shall not be 
shipped, transported or delivered in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce any articles 
or commodities in production of which, 
in any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, work- 
shop or factory, or 
tablishment, here or abroad, 
permitted to work more than five days a 
week or six hours a day. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
sponsor of the bill, told the Senate’ Com- 
mittee that he favored 
amendment but suggested that it be added 
to the bill as a separate section as he 
feared its inclusion as a provision would 
further jeopardize the constitutionality of 
the act. 

Other Witnesses 
The Senate Committee also heard testi- 


mony in support of the bill from John} 


P. O'Connor, business agent, Pequoit 
(Mass.) union workers; and William H. 
Settle, president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation and general manager, 
Central States Grain Association. 

The House Committee on Labor also 
continued its hearing Jan, 19 on the Con- 
nery bill (H. R. 14105) for a five-day week 
and an six-hour day. There was no ac- 


|tion and the hearings continue Jan. 20. 
| The bill is similar to the Senate bill. 


The witnesses were Representative Rich 
(Rep.), of Woolrich, Pa., indifferent to 
the numbers of working days per week 
but advocating an eight-hour day as bene- 
ficial to both industry and labor; Alfred 
P. Thom, general counsel of the Associa- 
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manufacturing es-| 
anyone is! 


the proposed | 


| present and not voting. The resolution 
}then was adopted without dissenf. The 
resolution (H. Res. 334) follows in full text: 


Text of Resolution 

“Resolved, That pursuant to the pro- 
| visions of section 407 of the Legislative 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1933, the several Executive 
orders grouping, coordinating, and con- 
solidating certain executive and adminis- 
trative agencies of the Government, as 
set forth in the message of the President 
|to the Congress, dated Dec. 9, 1932, and 
printed in House Document Numbered 493, 
Seventy-second Congress, second session, 
are hereby disapproved.” 

The reorganization question was brought 
up immediately after the House convened. 
Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of New 
York City, called up the special rule, for 
the Committee on Rules. Representative 
Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., asked ad- 
ditional time for discussion of the rule, 
but Mr. O’Connor would not agree. 

Economies Claimed 

Mr. Purnell said the economies the 
President proposed would result in large 
savings. He appealed to the House to de- 
teat the rule. 

Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala. asserted it is evident 
the President’s recommendations were 
hurriedly prepared and some without con- 
sulting the heads of bureaus involved. 
He said the reorganization should be de- 
ferred to the next jadministration, which 
would have the power and responsibility 
for governmental reorganization. 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
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Wholesale 


Ysocesss prices during December 
reached new low levels, declines in 
9 of the 10 commodity groupings bring- 
ing the average index number of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the month 
down to 62.6,-the lowest for any month 
since June, 1908, according to a state- 
ment as of Jan, 19 issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of La- 
bor. The index of 63.9, the average in 
June and November, was the previous 
low mark for 1932. 


The decline of about 2 per cent be- 
tween November and December was the 
largest price decrease occurring, between 
any two successive months of 1932, 
according to the Bureau. The decrease 
in the average /for December as com- 
pared with the same month in 1931 was’ 
nearly 9 per cent. 

The “all commodities” index for 1932 
was 64.8, a decline of a little more than 
11 per cent ‘from the 1931 figure, it was 
pointed out. The 1932 average was the 
lowest since 1911. 

Farm products led in the amount of 
price decrease during the month with 
a drop of 5% per cent from November, 
it was stated. Food prices were second 
in the amount of decline with a fall 


| cording to the Bureau. 


| of a point in the index was the only 


| ber, 


Price t iuil te Month 
Found to Be Lowest in 25 Years 


of 3% per cent and fuel and lighting 
| materials were third with a decrease of 

3 per cent. 

Hides and leather products decreased 
2% per cent, textile products dropped 
1% per cent, and metals and metal 
products, chemicals and: drugs, miscel- 
laneous commodities, and housefurnish- 

| ings goods each had slight declines, ac- 
Building ma- 
terials, with an increase of one-tenth 
commodity group to go against the pre- 
vailing downward price trend. 

Between November and December, it 
was pointéd out, price decreases took 
place in 239 commodities, increases 
took place in 91 commodities and for 
454. commodities no price change oc- 
curred. 

The statement of the Bureau follows 
in full text: 

The index number of wholesale com- 
modity prices as computed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics shows a de- 
crease from November, 1932, to Decem- 
1932. This index number, which 
includes 784 commodities or price series 
weighted according to the importance of 
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_ 


changed economic conditions. 


Proceedings Reopened 

Accordingly, the Commission reopened 
the proceedings to bring the record up to 
date. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, and the 
organizations supporting its petition, ad- 
vised the Commission in their petition of 
Dec. 27, 1932, that the present uncertainty 
with regard to the grain rate structure of 
the country was having an injurious effect 
upon both the grain shippers and the 
carriers. 

Ask Dismissal 


It was pointed out that if the Commis- | 


sion would dismiss the entire proceedings, 


the carriers themselves, in the exercise of | 
their “managerial discretion,” might vol- | 


untarily reduce their rates on the traffic 
involved, so as to assure the continued 
free movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts. 

No reason was advanced by the Commis- 
sion in its formal order dismissing the 
petition. 


Federal Securities 


Sold in Open Market 


Reserve Banks Reduce Hold- 
ings Below $1,800,000,000 


The Federal reserve banks continued 
during the week ended Jan. 18 the sell- 


ing of Government securities in the oper | 
the | 
reserve 


market which they commenced 
preceeding week, the Federal 
board announced Jan, 19. 


in 


The Federal reserve banks sold $34,000,- | 


000 of governments during the past week, 
cutting their total holdings down to $1,- 
778,000,000 and bringing it under the $1,- 
800,000,000 for the first time in months, 
the Board's figures show. 

Additional information made available 
follows: 

Selling of governments by the reserve 
banks during the past week was_accom- 
panied by a $29,000,000 decrease in the 
reserve account of the member banks. The 


reserve banks have announced, however, | 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2, 
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the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


| be organized to furnish funds to the juris- 
dictions needing them, to make some use 
of that security? Nothing is being done 
| with them now. If the property can’t be 
used that way, I do not know how it can 
| be used. 
“With that collateral, the corporations 
}could borrow money from banks, or, un- 
|der proper authorization, from the Re- 
; construction Finance Corporation.” 
Use of Tax Warrants Limited 
| Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
|inquired whether the taxes, represented 
| by the liens, had not been pledged gen- 
erally behind tax anticipation warrants. 

“Not everywhere,” Mr. Pomerene re- 
plied. “That has not been so widely done 
as to interfere, and certainly the plan 
could be worked out where the warrant 
|had not been issued.” 
| All the witnesses representing educa- 
| tional organizations pointed to deplorable 
conditions in public schools throughout the 
| Nation. The testimony urged in general 
that Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans to schols were just as important, it 
not more so, than those being made to 
self-liquidating corporations. 

Preservation of Education 

Senators Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
| and Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, however, 
| agreed with the statements of several 
witnesses that the Federal Government 
should not permit education to be 
“abandoned.” Senator Gore urgéd -that 
| the George bill proposed a precedent which 
| he regarded as bad, while Senator Fletcher 
|} drew on his own experience to illustrate 
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NEW industrial market guide com- 
‘ prising Census of Manufactures 
data for 326 primary industry gioups 
arranged by States, cities of 10,000 pop- 
ulation and over, and major industrial 
areas, and also showing the location of 
more than 200,000 manufacturing con- 
cerns, has just been issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 
announced Jan, 20. 


The new publication is expected to 
supply much needed basic statistical 
data for research in the field of indus- 
trial marketing, according to Frederick 
M. Feiker, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Department’s announcement of 
the new publication follows in full text: 


A compilation of basic marketing data 
especially designed to aid sellers of prod- 
ucts consumed in the manufacturing in- 
dustries to locate their markets more 
accurately and economically and esti- 
mate probable demand is offered to 
business men of the country in the 
Commerce Department’s newest trade 
publication, ‘Manufacturing Market Sta- 
tistics,” Frederick M. Feiker, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 
public the report. 

A prominent feature of the new 





~ 


Industrial Market Guide Issued 
To Facilitate Sales to Factories 


Director | 


stated Jan. 20 in making 


Involve 23 Million in 
. Construction of Ships 


| 
| 
| 


Contractors to Be Required 
To Build New Vessels or 
Repair Old Ones, Post 
Office Department Says 


Bids for carrying the mails on two ocean 
routes, now being operated by the Ship- 
ping Board, wili be received up to noon, 
Feb. 20, in the office of Second Assistant | 
Posimaster General, W. Irving Glover, it 
was announced Jan. 19, by the Post Office 
| Department. 

The contractors fer the two routes, ! 
which will operate from Gulf Coast and | 
Atlantic Coast ports to foreign countries, | 
will be required to construct new vessels 


| 


the 10-year term at an aggregate cost of 
$23,300,000, the Department 
Additional information was made available 
as follows: 





Course of Route 


The first route runs from New Orleans, 
\La.; to one or more of the following ports 
in the British Isles: 

Londoh, Hull, Avonmouth, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Dublin, Belfast, Glasgow, 
Limerick, Cork, Cardiff, Ipswich, Sunder- 
|land, Newcastle, Leith, Aberdeen, South- | 
ampton, Newport and Swansea, on a! 
schedule of not less than 60 trips a year; | 

From Houston to one or more of the} 
following ports in Northern Continental 
Europe: 

Havre, Dunkirk, Antwerp, Ghent, Rot- 
terdam, Bremerhaven, Bremen, Hamburg, | 
Copenhagen Gdynit, Bordeaux, St. Na-| 
zaire, Amsterdam, Oslo, Gothenburg, All- 
borg, Malmo, Stettin, Danzig, Libau, Riga, 
Stockholm, Reval, Helsingfors, Kronstadt, 
Leningrad, Murmansk and Archangel, on} 
a schedule of not less than 100 trips a year. 


From Galveston 


From Galveston, Tex., to one or more of | 
the following ports on the Mediterranean, | 
Adriatic, Black Sea and adjac2nt waters. 

Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Venice, Trieste, 
Casablanca, Tunis, Tripoli Alexandria, 
Palermo, Fiume, Susak, Piraeus, Saloniki, 
Smyrna, Beirut, Constantinople, Galatz> 
Odessa, and Batoum, on a schedule of not 

|less than 20 trips a year. 

From Galveston to one or more of the 
following Pacific and trans-Pacific ports: 

Hanoluli, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hing Kong, Manila, Singapore, Hilo, 
Fusan, Chemulpo, Chinnampo, Dairen, 

| Chinwangtao, Taku Bar, Tsingtao, Chin- 
kiang, Hankow, Cebu, Legaspi, Zamboanga, 
Haiphong, Saigon, Bangkok, Batavia, and 
Bombay, on a schedule of not less than 12 
trips a year. The number of trips on all 
| four branches of the route shall not ex- 
ceed 211 a year. ' 


Requirements of Vessels 


The contractor who operates this route 
will be required to begin performance of 
service with vessels of class 6 and 5 ca- 
pable of maintaining speed respectively 
of 10.or 13 knots at sea and of a gross 
tonnage of not less than 4,500 tons. He 
will be required to construct new vessels 
or reconstruct vessels or substitute vessels 
during the tern. of the contract, which 





(Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


‘study is a plant-location section show- 
ing for the first time on the basis of 
the 1929 Census of Manufactures the 
location by State and county of more 
than 200,000 manufacturing concerns 
representing a market for $36,000,000,000 
worth of materials, classed in 326 pri- 
mary industry groups. Examples of use 
of the report’s data in problems of 
practical market analysis are also in- 
cluded. 

“Every manufacturer or distributor to- 
day is faced with the problem of locat- 
ing his markets and promoting his sales 
with a minimum of expense,” Mr. Feiker 
said. “Increasing competition and de- 
creasing margins demand the greatest 
degree of efficiency in every phase of 
manufacture and distribution if profits 
are to be maintained. It beconf®s more 
and more imperative to answer the ques- 
tions of location of the market, its de- 
mand, and its capacity for consumption.” 

In the field of industrial marketing 
relatively little research has beer. done, 
the Director pointed out, largely due to 
scarcity of basic statistical data. As a 
step to supply this lack, the new -indus- 
trial market guide was undertaken by 
the Commerce Department at the re- 


breaking point,” the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
which has been investigating duplicate 
taxation by the States and the Federal 
Government stated in its preliminary re- 
port on its study, made public Jan. 19. 
The report, characterized by Represent- 
ative Vinson (Dem.), of Ashland, Ky., 
chairman of the subcommittee, as “the 
most comprehensive tax study ever com- 
piled,” cites numerous and serious dupli- 
cations in taxes, but declares that “no plan 
has yet been devised under which the Fed- 


| eral Government can secure consistency 


or uniformity in State taxes by direct leg- 
islation on the part of Congress.” 
Need of Cooperation i 
“Sincere cooperation between our goy- 
ernmental officials, our legislators, our 
economists, and the public” is necessary 
to produce a tax system “more equitable, 
more productive, and less complicated,” 
the subcommittee said. 
The “limited manufacturers’ sales tax” 
as applied in Canada produces substan- 


stipulated. | 


| tial revenue, is “painless,” and is easy to 


or reconstruct or substitute vessels during | @dminister, but tends to incrtase the cost 


of living, discriminates against the com- 
pany with large’ total sales and small 





quest of a number of industrial market- 
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profits, and when shifted to the consumer 
it is a “gross violation of the principle of 
ability to pay,” the subcommit said. in 
its report. : 

Objections. te. Sales. Tax anil 

The levy does not affect business any 
more adversely than other taxes, the sub- 
committee said, but it takes moré dollais 
out of the hands of the consumer than it 
puts into the hands of the government, 
and it is likely to be conducive to govern- 
ment extravagance. ’ 

The subcommittee discussed each of the 
prominent methods of taxation such ‘as 
the general property tax, the income tax, 
franchise taxes, and inheritance taxes, 
summarizing the merits and. objections. 
Its statement of conclusions follows in 
full text: 


No Legal Barrier 

In gur opinion, therefore, the following 
conclusions are justified. by the matter 
presented in this report: 

First, the same objects may, in general, 
be legally taxed by the State governments 
and by the Federal Government without 
either government being able to prevent 
the imposition of such tax by the other. 
In other words, there is no legal bar to 
duplication in taxation, or to double taxa- 
tion by the Federal Govermment and the 
States of the same objecis. 

Second, no plan has yet been devised 
under which the Federal Govefriment can 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Inquiry Is Completed 


On Furniture Industry 


Trade Problems Are Reviewed 
By Commerce Department 


Overexpansion\ of productive facilities, 
decline in consumer demand, bad credit 
and accounting practices, and changes 
in manufacturing policies in the furniture 
industry in the Middle West are discussed 
in a survey made public Jan. 20 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The announcement of the Department 
concerning the survey follows in full text: 

Detailed information covering the va- 
rious factors affecting the production and 
distribution of furniture in the midwest 
section of the United States was made 
public Jan. 20 by the Department of 
Commerce under the title “Furniture Dis- 
tribution in the Midwest.” ; 

This study is the first of its kind to 
be undertaken by the Department in this 
area which covers the States of IMinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. The work was conducted 
by Clarence R. Niklason under the direct 
supervision of E. F. Gerish, Chief of the 
Domestic Regional Division, with the co- 


| operation of the National Association of 


Furniture Manufacturers and the Na 
tional Retail Furniture Association. 

In announcing availability of the pub+ 
lication, Frederick M. Feiker, Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic me oat 
merce, said “It is hoped that this report 
will prove helpful to the furniture indus- 
try, both in its discussion of various prob- 


|lems which can be sdlved only through 
|some form of cooperative action, and in 
| providing as much detailed information.as 


possible relating to the operations of im- 
dividual units, whether manufacturing 
plant, wholesale establishments, or retail 
stores. 

The presentation of the data permits any 
furniture retailer to compare his opera- 
tions, item by item, with those of other 
retailers whose business is conducted along 
lines similar to his. Or, if he so desires, 
he may compare his operations with those 
of stores of different types and sizes with 
which he must compete for business.” 

One cf the-.most significant develop- 
ments in recent years which has had a 
pionounced influence upon merchandising 
problems in the industry, the report re- 
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Short Work Day 
-[s Advoeated in 


Textile Industry 


Workers’ Spokesman Says 
. Six-hour Day Sufficient 
To Meet Demand, at Sen- | 
ate and House Inquiries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





tion of Railway Executives and the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, repeating his | 
Senate testimony against the constitu- | 
tionality of the Connery bill. Mr. Mc- | 


Mahon, also appeared before this Com- | 
mittee in support of the bill. 

(A summary of Mr. Thom’s testimony 
before the Senate’Committee on the Black 
bill was printed in the issue of Jan. 19.) | 

Cotton Textile Situation 

Mr. McMahon. of the Cotton Textile 
Institute told the Senate Committee that; 
the Cotton Textile Institute is “on the 
road to demoralization” as far as its ef- 
forts to regulate labor conditions in the 
industry are concerned. 

He said that 20 per cent of the cotton 
textile interests, which control mostly | 
southern mills, have offset the attempt of | 
the other 80 per cent of the industry to} 
regulate conditions. : 

With employers having failed to bring 
about regulati 
“going gradually from bad to worse,” the 
witness said, “it is evident that something 


| 
| 


of a Federal nature must be done.” He |! 


declared that employers were not unani- | 
mous in reducing wages and increasing 
hours in the industry but that “they had | 


to follow the lead.” |}! 


“The bankers insisted that they reduce 
wages?” Senator Black (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, asked. 

Conditions Described 

“Yes,” Mr. McMahon replied. | 

He cited a tabulation showing that 13,- | 
462 weavers were employed in 1900 to 
produce the same output which employed 
only 1,682 in 1932. The total wages re-| 
ceived by the weavers in 1900 was $7,240,-| 
“00 while the wages received by the group 
in 1932 was only $2,623,920, he said. 

He said that many members of the in-| 
dustry are fully cognizant of this situation | 
and are sympathetic to the position in! 
which labor has been placed. 

“There are many, many good employers, | 
but they are destroyed eventually by being 
sympathetic to labor,” he said. 





“By having their credit withheld from | || 
them?” asked Senator Robinson (Rep.), of | 


Indiana. 

“Yes,” the witness said. 

He declared that with stabilized opera- 
tion the industry could satisfy normal 
consumptive demands with one six-hour 
shift per day. 

Wages in Industry 

He said that the industry has been in 
a “panicky” condition since 1926 and that 
hours of labor have increased steadily 
since that time. 

In response to a question by Senator 
Black, he said that it was his judgment 
‘that wages have been reduced 55 to 60 
per cent during the depression. 

In response to questions by Senator 
Robinson, he said that approximately 300,- 
000 textile workers are totally unem- 
ployed and that about half of the 700,000 
working are on part-time. 

Wage Reductions 

Mr. O’Connor gave the Committee fur- 
ther description of labor conditions in the 
industry. He said that in Massachusetts 
men work at night as long as 13 hours and 
that there are no statutory limitations ap- 
plying to men. 

He said that “there’s no real reason for 
night work,” which is the result of busi- 
ness in “rush periods.” He agreed with 
Mr. McMahon’s view that one six-hour 
shift per day would permit the industry to 
Satisfy normal requirements. 


Mr. Settle testified that agriculture is|]} 


favorable to the bill since it realizes that 
it is the only way to put: labor back to 
work and to restore the purchasing power 
necessary to the farmer. 

Mr. Murray, at the outset of his testi- 
mony on the Black bill, told the Senate 
Committee that the establishment of the! 
six-hour day as the officially recognized 
policy of the United States is “inevitable” 
and that “now is the time to inaugurate 
ut,” . 

Traces Origin of Move 

Tracing the g@igin of the movement for 
-the six-hour day which was recommended 
by the United Mine Workers in 1919 
when the need for steadier work became 
apparent, the witness asserted that “of 
all American industries bituminous coal | 
mining was the first to feel the devastating 
evils of overproduction, and the loss of 
work and consequent unemployment 
brought about by the use of machinery.” 

“Of late years, however,” he said, 
“there has been an unprecedented ex- 
tension of mechanization in all indus- 
tries, and the resulting technological un- 
employment has risen everywhere to such 
a degree that thinkers and practical men 
alike realize that a remedy must be found 
so that the available hours of work may 
be spread over the entire body of workers.” 


Proposes Amendment 

In proposing his amendment to the bill, 
Mr. Murray stated that it was being of- 
fered as a method by which Congress 
“may indeed not guarantee protection to 
the wage but may give the workers whose 
economy is being dealt with by this bill a 
fair opportunity to protect themselves.” 

He suggested that the amendment, in 
addition to prohibiting goods produced 
under more than a six-hour day, shall 
prohibit shipment of goods “in which it 
is made a condition of employment that 
the workers engaged in such manufac- 
ture or production shall not belong to, 
remain or become a member of a labor 
organization or in which they shall be 
denied the right to collectively bargain 
for their wages through chosen repre- 
sentatives of their own.” 

Cites Court Opinion 

He stated that such an amendment in- 
vokes no additional power of legislation 
and rests its claim to validity on the be- 
lief that the minority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in the chilfi labor case will 
be accepted as law. 

“If it be true,” he asserted, “that Con- 
gress may, in regulating interstate com- 
merce, carry out its views of public policy 
-whatever indirect benefit they may have 
.upon the activities of the States, that the 
“public policy of the United States “is 
shaped with a view to the benefit of 
the Nation as a whole, and that in the 
regulation of interstate commerce much 
public policy may be made effective, why 
should not Congress impress the national 
policy upon both phases of the problem?” 

Public Policy 

“In fact,” he continued, “the national 
public policy on the question of individual 
service or yellow dog contracts has al- 
ready been announced in the Norris bill 
and that public policy finds its applica- 
tion in the limited powers of the Federal 
courts. But the yellow dog contracts go 
on. They are still enforced in the State | 


‘ 4 


and with the industry |}! 
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courts and they still impress their trade 
mark on goods shipped in interstate com- 
merce. And it is so with collective bar- 
gaining. 

“This certainly is a reasonable provision 
growing out of and inseparably connected 
with the original text of the bill. If in 
this, readjustment of the hours of labor the 
workers cannot claim the legislative guar- 
antee of the minimum wage, they surely 
ought to be accorded the privilege of pro- 
tecting that wage in the only way that 
workers can protect any wage, that is, by 
their collective bargaining power. Whether 
they will exercise this privilege or not may 
be an open question. They will know that 
they have this legal resort. 

Benefit of Maintaining Wages 

“Perhaps where their wages are fairly 
maintained under the shortened day, there 
will be no resort tc labor organizations and 
collective bargaining; but where an at- 
tempt is made to distort the true objective 
of this bill and make it simply a means 
for the poor caring for the poor, it will at 
least be apparent that Congress has placed 
in their hands an economic power that is 
not revolutionary but that will be for the 
first time guaranteed to working men as 
a right and privilege if their employer 
sells his goods in interstate markets.” 

Urges Plan to Regulate Value 


Mr. McMahon in his testimony before 
the House Committee said that if the tex- 
tile employers would agree on a policy 
or plan to regulate valuation of textile 
plants there would be less talk of deficits 
and of being “in the red.” 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., chairman of the Committee 
and sponsor of the bill, asked if it is not 
a fact that some of the New England cities 
suffer from “absentee landlordism” in in- 
dustry. 

“Absolutely true,” replied the witness, 
“and it is more true in the South today.” 

He said that if wages have increased 
in the textile industry 300 per cent since 
1900 production during the same period 
has increased 900 per cent. 


Representative Rich disputed this state- | 


ment regarding 900 per cent. He said 
“there is nothing to appxoximate that by 
200 per cent.” 
ager of the Woolrich Woolen Mills at 
Woolrich, Pa., and is an executive of a 
manufacturing company at Latrobe, Pa., 
and that any man that does not want to 
work 8 hours a day does not want to work 
at all. 
objection to a five-day week or a three- 
day week but he favored an eight-hour 


day, not a six hour day. Except for the) 


six-houf day provision, he said he ap- 
proved the principles of the Connery bill. 

Mr. Rich advocated a minimum wage 
scale law so as to stabilize labor and in- 
dustry and favorec a graduated tax on 
labor-saving machinery, so that a ma- 
chine eliminating one man might, for 
instance, be taxed 5 per cent, if it elim- 
inated two men to operate, 10 per cent, 
elimination of three men, 15 per cent, 
and so on, to meet technocracy problems. 
“But,” he sai , “you will be doing the 
wrong thing if you reduce hours of work 
to less than eight hours a day. It would 
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by each Senator to one hour on the bill 
and 30 minutes on the amendments. This 
time limit is 30 minutes greater than 


would have been permitted had the cloture 
rule been approved, and represented, its! 
sponsor told the Senate, an, understand- 
ing worked out by personal negotiations. 

After the formal order of debate limita- 
tion had been entered, however, the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the delay in 
legislating was passed to the fore. In a 
series of exchanges between Senators 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma; Long 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, and Minority Leader 
Robinson, the Oklahoma Senator an- 
nounced his “regret” that some of his 
minority colleagues had sought “to en- 
slave both the North and the South of 
this republic.” He reminded the Senate 
that “years ago” a southern Senator had 
“saved” the South. 

The statement was described by Sen- 
ator Robinson as “incomprehensible” and 
he subsequently accused Senators Watson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, and 
Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, with 
having participated in promotion of a 
filibuster. He added that the issue was 
whether the Senate should legislate or 
“continue to be a spectacle upon which 
criticism is being heaped.” 

Senator Long, who had spoken at length 
on several occasions concerning the Glass 
bill, insisted that Senator Robinson was 
“not speaking for those’ who have op- 
posed the Glass bill, adding that he 
doubted whether the minority leader spoke 
the sentiment of his State. This assertion 
also was challenged by Senator Robinson. 
‘Replying directly to the statement by 
Senator Thomas, Senator Rbbinson said 
it was “utterly beyond” his comprehension 
that anyone could imaginé the/preserva- 


| tion of the Union “is involved in the rights 


be better to have a four-day week of 
eight hours daily than a five-day week 
e° six hours each.” 

Speaking for the railroads, Mr. Thom 
said that he is “not unmindful of the 
noble purpose of this bill but this cause 
would not be promoted by doing a futile 
thing. If you were to pass this bill you 
would be doing a futile thing,” he said, 
“because its unconstitutionality already 
|has been passed upon by the Supreme Court | 
| of the United States more than once.” 
He cited Supreme Court decisions in two 
|cases involving child labor. He-said the| 
| States have been careful to reserve to 
|themselves the regulation of production. 
|He said there is a difference betwen pro- 
jduction of things and the regulation of 
| transportation of those things in inter- 
state commerce. He spoke along the same 
jlines as his testimony before a Senate 
|committee Jan. 18. He will complete his | 
| testimony Jan. 20. 


of two or three Senators, combining with 
those who would like to embarrass the 
country and embarrass those who would 
like to do business in this body.” 

“I realize,’ said Senator Robinson, “that 
many Senators here, not only from the 
South but also from the West and from 
the Middle West, feel a repugnance toward 
the imposition of cloture, and for that 
reason, condemning in their judgment the 
practices that have prevailed here, have 
declined to vote for cloture. 

Need of Legislation 


“I wish to say to the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma that the time has come when the 
United States Senate ought to demon- 
strate its ability to do business or else 
take the censure and condemnation which 
is being heaped upon it by the patriotic 


| people of this Nation without regard to 


thejr political affiliations. 

“There is not involved in this issue any 
question as to the merit or demerit of a 
particular amendment. The question in- 
volved is whether at a time when 


legislation is badly needed, the Senate will 
demonstrate its unfitness and its inea- 
pacity to do business. Why not debate 


these issues, determine them upon their | 


merits and let a majority of the Senate 
decide?” 


Branch Banking Opposed 


Previous to the vote on the cloture, Sen- | 


ator Biaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, criti- 
cized the use of such a petition to shut 
out debate. He said that rules of the 
Senate had not been invoked to bring de- 
bate to a close, such as remaining in night 
session. Use of the cloture, he asserted, 
would place the Senators favoring it in a 
“position where they can not debate prop- 
erly subjects that are before the Senate 
in future years.” 

He criticized the branch banking provi- 
sions of the Glass bill and asserted that 
telegrams in support of this provision had 
been solicited by banking interests and 
presented a letter which, he said, origi- 
nated with the Northwestern Bancorpora- 
tion of Minneapolis urging that telegrams 
be sent in to Senators. He said small 
bankers knew that if they d'd not comply, 
the “thumb screws would be put on them.” 

He maintained also that there had been 
substantially no testimony in regard to 
the branch banking provisions of the bill. 

When the discussion over the cloture is- 
sue had _ subsided, Senator 
(Dem.), of Florida, a member of the 
special committee that had been engaged 
two years in considering questions of bank 
law revision, called upon the Senate to 
enact the Glass bill as it was presented. 
He asserted the special committee had 
examined into every phase of the prob- 


lem, had heard “all shades of opinion,” | 


and had drafted a bill which it believed 
accomplished the needs of the nation. 


WARY. 3. 


| Court of the United States. 


the | 
country is suffering from a depression un- | 
| paralleled in its history, at a time when 


Fletcher | 


e. . 

| Shipping 

| Seatrain requests Interstate Commerce , 
Commission to require carriers to cooperate 

pe providing through service by\applicant’s 
nes. 

| Page 6, col. 2 
Hearings concluded by House group on bill 

for regulating intercoastal shipping rates. 

Page 6, col. 3 
| New ocean mail bids involves 23 million in 
| shipbuilding, says .Pgst Office Department. 


| Page 1, col. 6 
|Social Welfare 


Social adjustment to present capitalistic 
system proposea by Attorney General of 
Massachusetts in annual message. 
| Page 7, col. 4 
Method of State administration of Federal 
relief funds in North Carlina to aid distress 
}amd provide work for idle outlined by State 
| Commissioner of Public Works. 
} Page 8, Col. 5 
| Parental responsibilities and duties in rear- 
| ing children discussed by New Mexico super- 
| Vising nurse, 
Page 8, col. 1 
Advance of funds to local governments for 
| relief purposes suggested by Chairman of 
| Reeconstruction Finance Corporation at 
| hearing before Senate Committee on pro- 
| posal to advance Federal funds for payment 
of school teachers in local communities. 
Page 1, col. 5 





State Finance 


Financial statistics for year for Arkansas 
summarized by Census Bureau. 

Page 7, col. 4 

Proposal for reduction of State taxes and 

of governmental expenditures in Nebraska 
considered by State Treasurer. 

Page 8, col. 3 


State Legislation 


Governor Martin suggests financial, relief, 
and tax measures in inaugural message to 
Washington Legislature. 

Page 2, col. 7 


Supreme Court 


Priority of New York State and Federal 
Government to tax claim involving insolvent 
debtor argued in Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 1 
and calendar the Supreme 


Journal of 


Page 4, col. 7 
Tariff 


Methods of measuring lumber argued at 
customs hearing as basis for computation 
of duty on imports. 

Page 4, col. 7 

Norway imposes duties on business ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners. 

Page 6, col. 6 


° 
Taxation 
Priority of New York State and Federal 
Government to tax claim involving insolvent 
debtor argued in Supreme Court. 
Page 4, col. 1 
State sales tax with but few exceptions 
advocated by Texas Governor. 
Page 2,.col. 6 
Right to deduct excise tax in computing 
income tax restricted to persons against 
whom excise tax is levied, according to rul- 
ing of Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Page 1, col. 2 
House subcommittee submits report on 
study of duplicate taxation. 





Page 1, col. 7 


Territories 


Free transportation of unemployed désti- 
tute Filipinos back to Islands favored at 
House hearing. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Measure to provide civil government for 
Virgin Islands introduced in House. 

Page 3, col. 3 


Veterans 


Amendments to war risk: insurance law 


Congressional Committee. 


Page 3, col. 6 


Wholesaling 


Wholesale prices in December lowest since 
1908, says Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
monthly review 


Page 1, col. 2 
Wholesale prices show gain for first time 
in any week since Nov. 19. 


Page 5, col, 4 


Werkmen’s Compensation 


Constitutionality of District of Columbia 
workmen’s compensation law upheld by 
Court of Appeals of District of Columbia. 

Page 5, col. 1 


Assistant Attorney General 
Submits His Resig 


Charles B. Rugg, Assistant Attorney 
| General, submitted to President Hoover at 
the White House on Jan. 19 his resigna- 
tion to take effect Jan. 23. 

Mr. Rugg, who as Assistant Attorney 
General, has had charge of defending suits 
; against the Government in the Court of 
Claims, said that he planned to join the 


nation 


law firm of Boyden and Perkins, of Bos- | 


ton, Mass. 
Mr. Rugg is 


a native of Worcester, Mass. 
—oragiinonssasmapntanans ——_ SuSE aan a ae 


This was especially true, in his opinion, of 
the section déaling with branch banking. 
“In my judgment,” he continued, “the 


branch banking feature of the bill will | 


strengthen the banking structure of every 
community. It will provide communities 
| with facilities for accommodation which 
they are unable to get from local units 
and it will offer to them a system of bank- 
ing well capitalized and well managed.” 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
corroborated the contentions of Senator 
Blaine that the telegrams urging passage 
of the branch banking provisions had been 
solicited by the Northwestern Bancorpora- 
tion. He advised against enactment of 
any branch banking provision. 

Describing the measure as highly im- 
portant, Mr. Wheeler maintained the ques- 
tion was whether the large banks ave 
tc be allowed to control the credit of a 
State and thus the credit of the Nation. 

The roll call on the cloture petition 
follows: 

For cloture (58). 

Republicans, 24: 

Austin, Barbour, Bingham, Couzens, Dick- 
inson, Fess, Glenn, Goldsborough, Grammer, 
Hastings, Johnson, Keyes, Metcalf, Patterson, 
Reed, Schall, Schuyler, Shortridge, Steiwer, 


Thomas (Idaho), Townsend, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, White. 


Democrats, 34: 


Ashurst, Bailey, Bankhead. Black, Bratton, 
Broussard, Bulkley, Bulow, Byrnes, Connally, 
Coolidge, Copeland, Fletcher, Glass, Harrison, 
Hawes, Hayden, Hull, Kendrick. King, Logan, 
McGill, McKellar. Neely, Pittman, Robinson 
(Arkansas), Sheppard, Smith, Stephens, Swan- 
son, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh ‘Massachusetis) 
Walsh (Montana). 


Against cloture (30). 

Republicans, 20: 

Blaine, Borah, Brookhart, Capper, Cutting, 
Dale, Davis, Frazier, Hatfleid, Howell. Keau, 


La Follette, Moses, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, 
Oddie, Robinson (Indiana), Smoot, Watson. 


Democrats, 9: 
Caraway, Costigan, George, Long, Reynolds, 


Russell, Thomas (Oklahoma), Trammell, 
Wheeler. 


Farmer-Labor, 1: Shipstead. 

The pairs were Barkley of Kentucky 
and Lewis of Illinois, Democrats, for clo- 
ture, with McNary, Republican, against; 
| Hebert and Hale, Republicans, for cloture, 
with Dill, Democrat, jagainst. 

Senator Gore, Democrat, voted present, 
and Senator Carey, Republican, was not 
recorded. 

Senators King and Schall at first voted 
| present but just before the vote was an- 
| nounced voted aye. 


|}; Sales tax be made effective at once 


State Sales Levy 
Advised.in Texas 


| Tax ‘of 3 Per Cent Advocated 


By Governor With Only 
Few Exceptions 


Austin, Tex., Jan, 19. 
A tax of 3 per cent on all commercial 


|Ommended yesterday by the new Governor 
| otf Texas, Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, in 
| her first message to the Legislature. 
Some such levy is necessary, she said, 
to permit the balancing of the budget. 
| She stated that a total of $46,015,741 will 





| ;be required for the fiscal year ending 


| Aug. 31, 1934, from which, however, she 
| proposed to subtract $8,494,405 by reduc- 
| tions in appropriations. 

| Governor Ferguson suggested that the 
to 
| provide funds to meet at least a part of 
jthe present State deficit of nearly 


i] $12,000,000. 


‘New Ocean Mail Bids 
Involve 23 Million in 


Construction of Ship 


S 


Contractors to Be. Required 
To Build New Vessels or 
Repair Old Ones, Post 
Office Department Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
runs for 10 years from the date of the 


|}; award, at an aggregate cost of $20,000,000. | 


| Of this sum, $6,000,000 shall be spent dur- 
|ing therfirst five years and the remainder 
{not later than the end of the ninth year 
|from the beginning of service under the 
contract, not less than $3,000,000 to be 
| expended in each of the sixth, seventh, 
| eighth and ninth years. 

| It is provided that if it appears to the 
| Postmaster General that the expenditure 
of the $20,000,000 is unwarranted by traffic 


\};conditions on this route and the public 


| interest will not suffer by such action, he 
;may postpone any such expenditure, or 
|part thereof, to such time or .reduce the 
|aggregate amount to be expended to such 
|an amount as may be warranted in the 
| circumstances. 

| The second route runs from Baltimore, 
|Md., to London, Hull, Leith and Dundee, 
{and from Philadelphia, Boston or Port- 
jland, Me., to London, Hamburg, Hull, 
|Leith and Dundee, on a schedule of not 


|}{less than 20 nor more than 28 trips a 
|} | year. 


Atlantic Ports 
From Baltimore, .Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston to Londonderry, Glasgow, 


Belfast, Dublin, Cardiff, Avonmouth and} 


Cork, on a schedule of not less than 12 
nor more than 18 trips a year; and from 
| Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York or 
| Boston to Liverpool and Manchester, on a 


| schedule of not iess than 22 nor more| 
\}| than 32 trips a year. 
| | the approval of the Post Office Depart- 
| | ment, may omit any port on any branch! 

|}Of the route and may combine on one- 


The contractor, with 


| trip ports or brancnes of the route. In 


| such case the total trips on such branches 


| Shall not be less than 34 nor more than 
| 50 per annum. 
The contractor for this route will be re- 


| | quired to begin performance of service 


with vessels of Classes 6 and 5, capable of 


1 10 or 13 knots, respectively, and of a gross 


| tonnage of not less than 4,500 tons. He 


\}| will be required to construct new vessels 


or reconstruct or substitute vessels during 


| | the term of the contract at an aggregate 


| cost of $3,300,000. Of this amount, $1,100,- 
| 000 must be expended during the first five 
years and the remainder not later than 
the end of the ninth year from the be- 
ginning of the contract, not less than 
$500,000 to be expended in each of the 
sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth years. 

|! The contract on both routes runs for 
{10 years, beginning at a date optional 
with the contractor, but no* later than 
18 months from the date of award of the 
contract. 


| Sales, wtih but few exceptions, was rec- | 
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Relief Measures : 
Are Proposed in 
Washington State 


In First Message, Governor 
Martin Advises Adoption 
Of Branch Banking and 


Sales Tax Legislation 


| Olympia, Wash., Jan, 19. 


| The establishment of branch banking 
| to provide banking service to every trade 
jcenter was suggested by Governor Clar- 
;e€nce D. Martin in his inaugural message 
|to the Legislature. 

“The flexibility of the branch banking 
system,” he said, “permitting the timely 
shifting of funds and credit, would mean 
|more confidence and ¢reater security in 
| times of economic unrest or distress. I 
}feel branch banking merits your consid- 
| eration.” 
| Unemployment Relief 
| He said a new banking code will be 
; Submitted’ to the Legislature, and urged 
that it be given careful consideration. 

Governor Martin declared the time has 
|come for the State to participate in un- 
;employment relief, the burden of which 
| heretofore has been carried by counties, 
municipalities and individuals. 

He announced that reductions of more 
| than $4,000,000 will be made below the 
1931 biennial budget for code departments 
and institutions, but asserted that he “will 
use the full powers of the executive office 
to prevent any materialistic or reactionary 
force from laying a damaging hand on our 
educational system.” 

Suggests Sales Tax 

He suggested a general retail sales tax 
| to provide the $8,000,000 to balance the 
| budget, and recommended that study be 
given to the restoration of a fair tax on 
banks and other financial institutions, a 
reasonable impost on intangibles, enact- 
ment of a kilowatt electric tax, and the 
|placing of a tax on franchises on State 
lands, leases and different public con- 
cessions. 

The Governor recommended a contrib- 
utory system of old-age insurance, and 
urged the creation of a commission to seek 
Federal aid in construction of the Grand 
| Coulee dam for the eventual irrigation of 
undeveloped lands in the Columbia Basin 
and to provide cheap power for farmers 
and new industries. 





Sale of Federal Securities 
In Open Market Continued 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
|that their selling will not be allowed to 
jimpair the high level of the member 
| banks’ excess reserves. 

In the past week, as in the preceding 
week which saw sales of $39,000,000 of 
governments, the Federal reserve banks 
reduced their total holdings of Treasury 
bills and certificates and increased slightly 
their holdings of Treasury notes. Last 
| weeK $43,000,000 of bills and certificates 
were sold and $9,000,000 of notes bought, 

All of the 12 Federal reserve banks 
joined in the selling during the week, but 
|the principal adjustment was made by 
| the New York Federal reserve banks which 


‘holds the largest portfolio of govern-. 
| ments. . 





Kentucky Regulations 
On Trucks Operative 


Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 19, 
The 1932 law regulating the width, 
| height and length of trucks and semi- 
trailers has become effective, according to 
an oral statement by Gardner K. Byers, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
‘The Court of Appeals has lifted an in- 
junction granted by Circuit Judge H. 
| Church Ford to restrain the State Tax 
| Commission from making the length pro+ 
visions effective, as the 30-day period al- 
lowed for the filing of a petition for re- 
hearing had expired. On appeal from 
Judge Ford’s action, the Court of Ap- 
peals had held the law constitutional. 
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‘ Taxation Burden 
Found Reaching 
‘Breaking Point’ 


f 
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AS whether or not the tax itself was re- | the 
x 
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X 8 


“a 
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Report on Duplicate Levies 
Filed by Subcommittee of 


House Holds Present Sys-| 


tem Is Inequitable 


(Continued from Page 1.) _ 
secure consistency or uniformity in State 
taxes by direct legislation on the”part of 
the Congress. 

Third, a desirable and comprehensive 
plan for making our taxing system as a 
whole more equitable, more productive, 
and less complicated can only be arrived 
at by sincere cooperation between our 
governmental officials, our legislators, our 
economists, and the public. 

In the second place what may be prop- 
erly concluded in regard to the variéus 
taxes which have been classified and de- 
scribed in this report? It is believed the 
following remarks are justified from the 
facts: 

Status of Property Tax 

First, the general property tax is our 
oldest and most productive tax. It has not 
been substantially improved in form, 
equity, or administration with the passage 
of time. The principal change has been 
an increase in rates. 


the holding of real property unprofitable. 
Intangible personal property largely es- 
capes tax, placing an inequitable burden 
on real property. In early times when 
most property consisted of either real 
property or tangible personal property, this 
tax ¢perated, in some degree at least, in 
accordance with the principle o!. ability 


to pay, since visible property represented | 


wealth and the tax was proportionate to 
such visible property. 

Today, however, it can no longer be said 
that the tax is levied in accordance with 
the principle of ability to pay or the prin- 
ciple of benefit received. It must be con- 
cluded that this tax merits first con- 
sideration by those interested in improving 
our present system. 

Application of Franchise Taxes 

Second, privilege or franchise taxes in 


, lieu of property taxes have been adopted 


by a considerable number oi the States in 
taxing corporations in general, or in tax- 
ing certain classes of corporations, such 


as banks, insurance companies, investment | 


companies, public-utility companies, com- 
mcn carriers, and the like. These taxes 
are usually far more equitable than vhe 
general property tax which they. displace. 


Such increases in} 
rates if carried much further will make} 
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a 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Jan. 19, 1933 


11:30 a. m—Charles B. Rugg, As- 
sistant Attorney General, called to pre- 
sent his resignation to the President to 
take effect on Jan. 23. 


12 m.—Otto T. Mallery, economist of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce, called to obtain the President’s 
public works policy for use in connec- 
tion with a radio address to be made 
Feb. 11. 


12:15 p. m.—Representative Biddle 
(Rep.), of Huntingdon, Pa., called to pay 
his respects to the President, 


12:45 p. m.—Mayor and Mrs. Munroe 
Stiner of Larchmont, N. Y., called to 
pay their respects to the President. 


4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 

3:30 p. mSenator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylyania, called to discuss a private 
matter, 

4:15 p. m.-Arthur A. Ballantine, Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, called to 
discuss departmental matters. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with 


secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 





| carefully examined in regard to the com- 
petitive situation which may occur in the 
taxed industry when such industry is par- 
tially in competition with an untaxed in- 
dustry. 

Poll Taxes 


Ninth, poll taxes constitutes one of the 
; Oldest forms of our State and local taxa- 
| tion. They are not, of course, levied in 
| accordance with any scientific principle. 
The most that may be said in favor of such 
taxes is that they bring about a certain 
, tax consciousness in every citizen, poor or 
rich. 





| are levied they should not be imposed at 
such’ rates as will burden the poor unduly. 
License and Occupational Taxes 


| Tenth, in regard to licenses, permits, and | 
it must be evident, 
|from the fact that nearly 4,000 of these} 


occupational taxes, 


| taxes exist, that they should be carefully 
reviewed to eliminate mere nuisance taxes 
| Which are productive of little revenue. 
Severance Taxes 
Eleventh, severance taxes are now im- 


posed by a considerable number of the) 


States. They may be justified on the 
ground that the State has a right to re- 
| ceive remuneration for the loss of its nat- 
ural resources. 
point of competition they are injurious 
when the natural products of one State 


| which are taxed come in competition with | 
products of another State which are-un-| 
taxed. A revision of these taxes, there- | 


It would appear that if poll taxes | 


However, from the stand- | 


| 


Next Session 


dam, N. Y., said the President made his 
| recommendations on the direction of Con- 
gress itself, and said there is no man more 
peculiarly qualified than Mr. Hoover to 
make the changes. “President Hoover,” he 
Said, “has studied the subject and knows 
more about the workings of the Govern- 
ment offices than any other man. Here 
is a step in the line of your own promises 
jand you are turning it down 
| blanche,” he told the House majority. 


;ministration?” asked Representative May 
| (Dem.), of Prestonburg, Ky. 


| opportunity to act,” Mr. Snell answered. 





| have had long experience on this line,” 
|Mr. Snell said. “The incoming President 
jand the new men with him have not had 
|@ particle of experience, and you are re- 
|fusing to carry out promises you have 
|made the people. You are going against 
|the wishes of the American people who 
| believe there are real economies that could 
|be effected.” 

| Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
| Adrian, Mich., said the majority was im- 
| posing a gag rule on the House to pass the 
{resolution without any opportunity to 
amend the resolution. The country de- 
mands economy at the first possjble mo- 
ment, he said. 


Orders for Regrouping 
Of Agencies Discussed 


Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., sponsor of the resolution of 
disapproval, in the opening speech on it, 
said that proceeding under the Economy 
Act of June 30, 1932, President Hoover 
asked Congress to approve “the mere 


cut submitting any supporting data.” 
“The people of this country are in- 
terested now, not in who will administer 


said. “I am most serious when I say I 
feel that the President is capable of doing 
a better job than what he proposes in 
his 11 executive orders issued Dec. 9, 1932. 
It is evident to me that they were hastily 
conceived after the President had received 
the information gathered by the Director 
of the Budget, because I know the orders 
were submitted to the Congress within 48 
hours after the data were placed in his 





President’s Plan to Regroup 
Federal Bureaus Is Deferred 


House Rejects Proposal Postponing Action to 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


carte | 


“Why did the President wait to act| 
until 60 days before the close of his Ad-| 


| “Because he did not have the power or | 


“The President and his executive chiefs | 


shifting of 58 Government agencies with- | 


the laws but in how they can be adminis- | 
tered at less expense to the Treasury,” he | 


of Congress 


Coast and Geodetic Survey. Mr. Cochran 
said there would be economies if the rec- 
ommendations were reversed. The Presi- 
}dent recommends, he pointed out, that 
|the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
|Corporation be placed in a merchant ma- 
|rine division in the Department of, Com- 
|merce, while Members of the House say | 
\the Board, if left alone, can liquidate the 
Fleet Corporation in a year. The Presi-| 
dent would place in the Coast Guard a/| 
military organization, the Border Paffol, | 
he said. 

“Do you think it would be advisable 
|to have a military patrol on the Canadian 
border?” he asked the House. | 

To the Bureau of the Budget, the Pres- | 
ident would delegate certain functions now | 
performed by the General Accounting Of- | 
| fice. “I am of the opinion the Economy | 
Act did not empower the President to 
|invade this office, which is an agency of 
Congress,” Mr. Cochran said. “The Bu- 
reau of Efficiency is also transferred to 
the Budget Director. There could be no 
| Objection to this suggestion if the Presi- | 
| dent would abolish the office of the Coor- | 
| dinator, created by executive order, now 
| connected with the Budget Bureau, and} 
| doing the identical work the Bureau of | 
| Efficiency was created to do. The pay roll 
| of the Army and Navy officers and civilian | 
|employes transferred to the Coordinator | 
amounts to nearly $300,000 a year. Here| 
is a real saving that can be made.” 

He referred to the President’s placing 
the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics in| 
| the Bureau of Standards and said testi- 
mony of Charles A. Lindbergh and Pro- 
fessor Ames, of Johns Hopkins University, 
|“explain why such a move might pos- 
| sibly destroy the usefulness of the most 
outstanding organization of its kind in | 
the world.” | 

He said that what Congress wanted was | 
| specific recommendations where savings | 
will result and where useless boards and 
bureaus could be abolished and that “we 
did not get them.” He commended J.| 
Clawson Roop, Director of the Budget, for | 
| courage to speak his convictions when he | 
|; told the House Committee that in his| 
personal opinion it would be unwise to 
make the changes the President proposed 
on the eve of the inauguration of a new 
President. 








| Mouse Consideration 
Of Proposal Is Cited 


Company's Gas 
Interests Noted 


Development of Fields in’ 
Kansas Was First Step, | 
Federal Trade Commis- 
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| North American *|4@°ance for Relief | President 


Awarded Alabama 


\Funds Totaling $121,146 Are 


Made Available Through 


Reconstruction Agency 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor 
of Alabama, Jan. 19, made available 
$121,146 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in eight counties of that State for 


in 1926 and grew to about 2,000 miles of | lation by Y. D. Mathes, Houston, Tex., on | 


Those that are based on net income or | 





hands. True, 


sion Told at Hearing the period Jan. 15 to Feb. 28, 1933. 


These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that the re- 
sponsibility. of the political subdivisions | 
and the State of Alabama to develop their | 
own resources to provide relief is not in 
any way diminished. 

In support of his application the Goy- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
which can be made available are inade- 
quate to meet the relief needs in these 
political subdivisions. 


Concluding its examination ‘of the physi- | 
cal properties and operations of the North | 
American Light & Power Co., the Federal | 
Trade Commission on Jan. 19 heard testi- | 
mony concerning the company’s natural | 
gas business. 

The Commission was told by J. W. 
Adams, examiner, that the discovery of | 
gas in McPherson County, Kans., in 1926, | 
by nonaffiliated interests marked the be- 
ginning of North American’s interest in 
natural gas. The output of the first well 
was acquired for use as power plant fuel Under date of Jan. 6 the Corporation 
and for general distribution as a source;made available $950,103 to the State of | 
of revenue. | Alabama to meet current’ emergency re- 
| lief needs in 24 other counties during the 
months of January and February. The 
total heretofore made available for relief | 
purposes in that State is $1,478,807.—(Is- 
sued by ihe Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration.) 


First Ownership 

Ownership of natural gas transmission | 
lines began with the construction of a 
line from the McPherson field to Salina 
to transport gas for fuel at the Salina 
generating plant of the United Power &| 
Light Co., the examiner stated. 
Mr. Adams testified that the McPherson | 


field was developed, the company son’ Amendments Sought 

obliged to buy the gas or > a — 

competing interests and thus t To Veterans Laws on 
War Risk Insurance. 


pany’s problem became that of finding 





outlets for its gas, whieh necessitated the 
building of natural gas transmission and 
distribution lines to serve towns and cities 
already served with electricity or gas, as 
well as the construction of pipe lines to 
serve territory outside that served by | 
North American Light & Power interests. 
Extension of Lines 

With the discovery of gas in the Barber 
County and other fields in Central Kan- 
sas, according to the Examiner, the com- 
pany extended its pipe lines to tap those 
fields adding: 

“The result was the development by| Amendments to war risk insurance pro- 
North oe during ge A | visions of veterans’ relief laws, with a view | 
Se ee ee ee to economy for the Federal Government | 


creased from the output of about 1,000,000 | | 
cubic feet daily to a maximum sendout ca-| and justice for the veterans concerned, 
pacity of 85,000,000 cubic feet daily we ; were presented, Jan. 19, to the Congres- 
coe a ae ae ron oe | sional Joint Committee on Veterans’ Legis- 


Changes Outlined by Ameri- 
can Legion for Federal 
Economy and Justice to) 
Veterans Concerned 





transmission and distribution pipe lines| behalf of the American Legion. 
in 1931.” 
Development Said Rapid 


The Examiner testified that development | 


Mr. Mathes opposed the recommenda- | 
tions of the Veterans’ Administration ear- 
lier presented to the Committee on in-| 


even on gross income or gross receipts evi- 
dently have some relation to the principle 
of ability to pay. Those that are based on 
par value of shares or on stock valuation 


fore, is a proper subject for cooperation 
| among the States. 


Duplicate Taxation 
We now come to the subject of double 


he has long entertained 
certain convictions on consolidations but I 


Representative Davenport (Rep.), of 
| Clinton, N. Y., declared the House has 


cannot bring myself to the point where I 
}can feel that deliberate judgment was 


made no worthwhile study of the Presi- 
| dent’s plan and that all proposals for 


have’ been 


of the various fields tapped by the| 
company’s owned natural gas lines hes¢ 
been rapid, with the result that pressure | 
for distribution outlets has been great. 


surance provisions and _ proposed his 
amendments as_ substitutes therefor. 
“These amendments we propose will not 
only save the Government money, but we 


are probably more in the nature of prop-| taxation and duplication petween Federal 
erty taxes and have advantages in ad- | and State taxes. This subject is the most 
ministration rather than in equity, | important one dealt with in the text of 
Taxes for Speciai Privileges ithe report. It also, in most of its aspects, 
Third, privilege or franchise taxes, which | is exceedingly controversial in character. 


given to the subject that such tremendous | government reorganization 
turnover deserves.” |“hamstrung by small political considera- 
4d cae 4 : i » % ji ei he Pres- 
Admitting that some savings might re- | tions.” Congress withheld from t " 
sult,” Mr. Gaskeres cameaaaa® the Presi- | ident the power to do a thorough job, 
dent, in my opinion, advances one change | he said. 


The situation was met in part by connec- 
tions with affiliated but partially owned 
transmission and distribution companies, 
and in part by the development of retail) 
and wholesale outlets through changing 


believe that they are just and that ex-| 
perience has demonstrated their need for) 
the ordinary handling of the insurance | 
phase of the problem,” he said. | 


are not in lieu of property taxes, have | It has been shown in the report that seri- 


some of the elements of license taxes. 
Being levied in addition to property taxes, 
they must be justified, and in many cases 
undoubtedly are justified, on the ground 
of payment for special privileges received. 
For instance, public utility companies, 
which are allowed, in fact, to pass these 
taxes on to the consumer by the adjust- 


ment of their rates, can not complain at) 


paying for franchise privileges which are 
included in the price of their product or 
of their service. 

The great variation in the bases upon 
which the tax is computed, however, and 
the great variation in the rates them- 


|ous double taxation and duplication occur 
| in the case of income taxes, estate taxes, 
| Special sales’ taxes, and in occupational 
taxes. The only conclusion that can prop- 
| erly drawn in this preliminary report 
\is that the ultimate allocation of the tax 
| field between the Federal Government and 
| the States is a result highly to be desired. 

Finally, we come to the question of what 
conclusions can be drawn from the data 
on revenues and expenditures as presented 
| in the text of the report. We believe that 
the data given are ample to prove the fol- 
lowing statements in case of the tax reve- 
nues: 


Rates Are Higher 

First. While tax receipts of the Fed- 
eral Government have decreased in the 
last 10 years, the rates now in force are 
as high or higher than they were 10 years 
It must be evident, therefore, that 
e taxpayer feels as great a burden of 
| taxation as at that prior period. 

Second, State taxes have been substan- 
tially increased in the last 10 years. In 


selves, indicate the need for uniformity | 
and improvement in legislation on this| 
subject. Such uniformity would be of| 
great convenience to those corporations 
doing business in many States regardless | 


duced. 
Individual Income Tax | 
Fourth, income taxes on individuals | 
f j >| 
— onion "alo duce cee order to derive this additional revenue a 
of graduated ratés, they stand in the fore | _— oe aidan a taxes have been imposed, 
of all our taxes based on the principle | 5°™¢ Of Which are of doubtful merit. 
ef ability to pay. Local Taxes Higher 
They are open to two serious defects; Third. 
first, the revenue derived is subject to} and other local jurisdictions, taxes have 
severe fluctuations between times of de-/been greatly increased in the last 10 
pression and times of prosperity; second, | years, but such increase has been largely 
when designed with a strict view to| obtained by increased rates or increased 
equity, the income-tax statutes are cum-| valuations in connection with the gen- 
bersome, complicated, and a source of | eral property tax. 
litigation and controversy. These taxes| Fourth. Large as the increase in our 
deserve study to minimize the defects | taxes has been, nevertheless such increase 


In the case of counties, cities, 


noted. 
Corporation Income Taxes 
Fifth, the same general remarks made in 
connection with income taxes on 


on corporations. The corporation income 
tax has, however, one added defect, 
namely, no satisfactory system of apply- 
ing the graduated rate principle to the 
net income of corporations has, as yet, 
been devised. This problem is difficult 


*\deserves consideration. 


* ity to pay at once arises. 


Inerhitance and Estate Taxes 
ixth, inheritance and estate taxes 
erally recognized as being one of 

st forms of taxes when properly 
signed. These taxes are based on 
proposition of ability to pay and they 


our 
de- 


are 


now generally imposed under a system | 
The inheritance tax, | 


of graduated rates. 


indi- | 
viduals hold in the case of income taxes | 


but | 


are | 


the} 


where the amount of the levy is based on | 


the share of each beneficiary, is the most 


equitable form of death taxation. On the| 


other hand, the estate tax, where the 
total value of the estate is the subject 
of the tax, is the easier of administration. 
In a great majority of cases death duties 
are applied to the value of the estate as of 
the decedent’s death. It has recently de- 
veloped that, during times of depression, 


where there is a sudden and great drop | 


in values, this system may result 
confiscation of estates in 


in a 


considered by our legislators. 
General Sales Tax 
Seventh, general sales taxes have been 
introduced in a number of the States 
within the last 10 years. These taxes vary 
in form and in merit. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the burden of these taxes 
is passed on to the consumer. Experience 
with these taxes has not been sufficiently 
long to judge accurately of their success. 
It does appear certain that these general 
sales taxes offer great possibilities in the 
way of revenue. Inasmuch as new fields 
of taxation are in many instances sorely 
needed in present conditions, it appears 
that the various forms of these taxes are 
to be carefully studied. 
Taxation of Luxuries 


Eighth, a very considerable number of | 
special sales taxes on specific items are | 


levied both by the State and the Federal 
governments. It appears obvious that 
when these taxes are based on luxuries 
they are eminently proper and secure 
money from sources which can well afford 
to pay. When these taxes, however, are 
levied on necessities, the question of abil- 
Sales taxes on 
both necessities and luxuries should be 


extreme cases. | 
It is probable that this defect should be | 


| certain errors have occurred. 


| has been insufficient to meet the increase 
|in expenditures, therefore, the majority 
of our governments are increasing their 
public debt. It seems proper to conclude 
that" this situation must be remedied at 
an early date, if the financial stability 
of our governments is to be preserved. 
Reduction of Expenditures 


ject has not been the primary object of 
| this report, only one conclusion will be 
drawn—namely, the increase in the ex- 
| penditures of all our governments, collec- 
tively or separately, has been such that 
it is necessary to enter upon a compre- 
hensive plan of reduction of governmental 
expenditures. 

#& review of our tax system as a whole 
suggests at once many issues which should 
be discussed. As stated before, we shall 
not discuss these issues here, but shall 
merely mention those which would seem to 
merit attention. For instance, the followv- 
ing questions may well be considered: 

Adaptation of Taxes 

First, which taxes are most adaptable 
for the use of the Federal Government 
and which taxes are most adaptable for 
the use of the State governments? 

Second, what taxes may be properly im- 
posed by both State and Federal, Govern- 
ments without serious objection from the 
standpoint of equity? 

Third, what means should be adopted to 





| country? 
| Fourth, what means can be adopted to 
bring into practical operation a model 
system of taxation? 
Conclusions Reached 

The subject dealt with in this prelimi- 
nary report is of such broad scope that 
comprehensive and accurate treatment is 
very difficult. It is almost inevitable that 


when these are discovered that they will 
promptly be called to the attention of 
the committee, as the corrections result- 
ing will make the final report more valu- 


| able. 


As far as this preliminary report is 
concerned, it is believed that sufficient has 
been shown to prove— 

First, that our present system of tax- 
ation is complicated, cumbersome, and 
in many respects, inequitable. . 

Second, that there are many serious 
instances of double taxation or duplica- 
tion in taxation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. 

Third, that in view of the number of 





| 


taxes imposed, the tax revenues are dis- 
appointing. 


In regard to expenditures, which sub- | 


set forth a model tax system for the whole | 


It is hoped | 


of dollars. I refer to the transfer of 
rivers and harbors and flood control 
work from the Army Engineers to the 
| proposed Division of Public Works, under 
jan Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Prtests from citizens and civic organi- 
| zations throughout the country have been 
| filed in opposition to this recommendation. 
| Four-fifths of the membership. of the 
House oppose this move. 

“The President places the National Park 
Service in a division with education and 
health. Would it not have been better 
|to have grouped the Forest Service, with 
jits forest reservations, with the National 
Parks service, and added the Forestry 
| Division of the Indian Service, the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, and the Biological Sur- 


vey, as well as the care of the National | 


| Monuments and National Cemeteries.” 
He said that the General Land Office 
}and the Geological Survey belong together 
but the President separates them. The 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy, he as- 
|serted, is an integral part of the Navy, 
|an important link in national defense, 
| which the President would transfer to the 


‘Lame Duck’ Amendment 


Ratified by 31 States 


Des Moines, Iowa, Jan, 19. 


The Iowa Legislature today ratified the 
|“lame duck” amendment to the Federal 
Constitution without a dissenting vote in 
; either House. 
Lincoln, Nebr., Jan. 19. 
The Nebraska Legislature 
ratified the “lame duck” 
the Federal Constitution. 


amendment to 





Dover, Del., Jan. 19. 
| The “lame duck” amendment to the 
Constitution -was ratified today by the 
Delaware Legislature. 
| Olmypia, Wash., Jan. 19. 

The Washington Legislature today rati- 
| fied the “lame duck” amendment to the 
| Federal Constitution. 
| The amendment now has been ratified 
by 31 States. 


Civil Government Plan 


In Virgin Island Offered 


At the request of the joint committee on 
| Territories and Insular “Affairs of the Sen- 
j ate and the Insular Affairs Committee of 
| the House, Representative Hare (Dem.), of | 
Saluda, S. C., chairman of the House Com- | 
mittee, introduced Jan. 19 a bill (H. R.| 
14319), providing for a civil government | 
for the Virgin Islands. | 

It establishes municipalities of St. Croix | 
and St. Thomas and St. John, with mu- 
nicipal councils and provides for,the ap- 
| pointment of a governor of the Islands | 
| by the President of the United States and | 

for a certain judiciary system, with various 
| miscellaneous provisions. | 
— | 

| 


/on certain specific objects, is reaching the 
breaking point. 

Fifth, that the expenditures have in- 
creased to such a degree as to require 
| their investigation in order to determine 
whether the public is obtaining value re- 
ceived for their tax dollar. 
| This report represents the composite ef- | 
| fort of the staff of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation. The legal 
phases of the work have been under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Colin F. 
Stam,*assisted by Mr. L. L. Stratton. The 
study of taxation in the States and the! 
statistics have been under the immediate 
| supervision of Mr. W. F. Collins, assisted 
| by Mr, H. K..Spalding and Mr. T. G. Car- | 
jney. Mr. B. C. Brown has prepared the | 
| data on foreign tax systems, and Mr. L. M. 
| Rapp, the death-duty sections. Mr, A. T. 
| Akin, also, collaborated in the preparation 


Fourth, that the tax burden, especially | of the report. 


which if allowed to stand, would cost the | 
taxpayers of this country untold millions | 


yesterday | 


| 7 


Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., Majority Leader, declared the 
| President’s plan is full of absurdities. No 
| one wants to abolish the General Account- 

ing Office, he said, but the plan ould take 
|from that office every function except) 
| that of detérmining the form and man- 
| ner of making financial reports. The plan 
| abolishes no office or commission of the 
government unless it be the General Ac- 


| panies, the most important of which is 





counting Office, he added. | 

| Representative Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, 
/Utah, said the hearings on the plan by | 
a House committee were perfunctory, and 
that at the end of the hearings the reso- 
lution to disapprove the plan was rushed | 
to the House. He declared there is dupli- 
cation in many of the governmental di- 
|visions which the President would con- 
solidate, and there is no fair reason for 
turning down the plan. 

Representative Overton (Dem.), of 
Alexandria, La., criticized the lack of an 
estimate by the President of savings under 
the plan, and added that the Director of 
the Budget had said it is “anybody’s guess” 
whether or not there would be any 
savings. 

Representative O'Connor (Dem.), of New | 
York City; Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Tex.; Wilson (Dem.), of New Orleans, 
|La., and Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, II1., | 
spoh@ for the resolution, and Represent- 
atives Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, 
S. Dak.; Martin (Rep.), of North At- 
tleboro, Mass., and Wigglesworth (Rep.), | 
{of Milton, Mass., spoke against it. Mr. | 
Williamson, a former chairman of the 
Committee reporting the resolution, 
| praised the President’s record with respect 
|to reorganization. Mr. Blanton referred 
to what he said was “White House lobby- | 
ing” and “Army and Navy lobbying” | 
against reorganiaztion legislation in a| 
Revie session of this Congress. | 
| Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- | 
| waukee, Wis., moved to recommit the} 
Cochran bill to the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments with | 
instructions to report with separate action | 
on each recommendation. ‘ 
The motion to recommit was defeated | 
a roll call vote announced by the 
Speaker as 203 nays to 176 ayes. Action | 
then came on the resolution itself, and | 
the resolution was adopted by a viva voce | 
vote. ‘ 


over manufactured gas systems to natural 
gas and obtaining franchises in towns not 
previously served. 

To handle this business, the examiner 
said, the company brought about the ex- 
istence of six natural gas operating com- 


the Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co. which 

operates the main transmission and dis- 

tribution lines of the system. 
Consolidation of Firms 


Suits on Contracts 


His proposed amendment related specifi- 
cally to suits on insurance contracts after 
claims have been disallowed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and to the fee an}! 
attorney may collect if a case is disposed of 
without judgment. 

Questioning the suggestions of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Mr. Mathes de- 
clared in regard to suits after claims have 





been disallowed that “to impair the right 

In addition, he sala, North American | of the plaintiff with respect to the right | 
Light & Power joined with United Light} of evidence is to reduce the worth of the| 
& Power Co. (Eaton Schaddelee group) /contract” which the veteran had with the} 
and Lone Star Gas Corp. in the project} Government. The Administration, he ea- | 
of Northern Natural Gas Co. to construct | plainéd, would require that no evidence be | 





a 24-inch pipe line from the Texas Pan-| 
handle and southwestern Kansas gas | 
fields to eastern Nebraska and Iowa. The 
North American Light & Power Co. in 
1931 owned 35 per cent of the common 
stock of Northern Natural Gas Co., he| 


| Said. 


The examiner stated that in addition | 
the company and Middle West Utilities Co. | 
in 1931 jointly controlled Nebraska Natural | 
Gas Co. which owns natural gas transmis- 


| sion lines in Nebraska that draw their gas 


supply from the pipe lines of the Kansas | 
Pipe Line & Gas Co. at the junction of 
the two systems at the Kansas-Nebraska 
State line. 

Controlling Interest | 

North American Light & Power also con- | 
trols by 51 per cent stogk ownership 
Natural Gas Distributing Co., which owns} 
certain natural gas distributing systems in 
Nebraska adjacent to and fed from the 
lines of-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., which 
in turn draws its gas supply from the 
Kansas Pipe Line & Gas Co., the exam- 
iner asserted. | 

He declared that the total system sup- | 
ply in 1930, exclusive of natural gas used 
as powerhouse fuel, amounted to 12,257,885 | 
M cubic feet, which was more than twice 
that of the previous year. Gas sales in 
1930 likewise were nearly twice those of 
the previous year, he said. 

He declared that more than 90 per cent 
of the gas entering the system was pur- 
chased from affiliated companies at an| 
average cost of 11 cents per M cubic feet 
in 1930 and 10.8 cents in 1929. About five-| 
sixths of this gas was purchased at the 
wells at an average cost of 8.05 cents | 
in 1930 and 7.3 cents in 1929, he said. | 


In the CONGRESS cr the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of Jan. 19, 1933 


The Senate | 

HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 19, 

with the Glass banking bill (S. 4412) 
as its unfinished business and with Sen- 
ator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, hold- 
ing recognition from the preceding day. 
(Discussion of Glass bill on page 1.) 

Vice President Curtis announced at 1 
p. m. that, pursuant to provisions of 
Senate rules, a vote must be had on the 
petitidn of Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, Minority Leader, and others, 
seeking to invoke cloture on debate on 
the Glass bill. 


The petition for cloture was rejected 
by a vote of 58 ayes to 30 nays, since 
two-thirds must favor such a motion. 
(Roll call and discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, pre- 
sented a unaninious consent agreement 
for a limitation on debate. There was 
no objection, and an order was entered 
limiting debate by each Senator so one 
hour on the bill and 30 minutes on any 
amendment thereto. 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
announced his intention to address the 
Senate, Jan. 20, on the subject of war 
debts. 


Senators Robinson, of Arkansas; 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, and Long | 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, engaged in a dis- | 
cussion of reasons for delay in legis- 


lation. } 


Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
discussed the Glass bill. 

The Senate was urged by Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, to pass 
the Glass bill as presented by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Senators Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, and Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
discussed the bill. 

Upon the request of Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, for unanimous con- 
sent to consider the arms embargo reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 229), the Senate agreed 
and the resolution was passed without 
objection. (Discussion and full text of 
resolution on page 1.) 

Upon the motion of Senator Fess 
(Rep.), of Ohio, the Senate recessed at 
4:32 p. m. to noon Jan. 20. 

++ + 


House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, Jan. 19. It 
adopted a special rule under which 

it immediately considered the Coch- 
ran resolution disapproving President 
Hoover’s program for reorganization of 
Government offices. The debate on the 
rule and the resolution occupied several 
hours. (Discussion of the subject is 
printed on page 1.) 

After debate on the Cochran measure, 
a motion to recommit was defeated, and 
the resolution was adopted. 

The House then adjourned at 4:03 
p. m. until noon Jan. 20. 


allowed other than that already before | 
it when the suit was originally considered. 


Suggestions Outlined 


Mr. Mathes explained further: 

“Summarizing briefly we urge that you 
disapprove the amendment proposed by 
the Administration having for its purpose 
the ‘installment consideration’ of insur- 
ance suits; 

“That you amend section 19 so as to 
afford a reasonable time after disallowance 
of a claim ior a man to get a lawyer and 
for him to ascertain upon reasonable in- 
vestigation whether suit should be filed 
and thus prevent the unnecessary filing of 
Suits as now; 

“That you add a section authorizing the | 
Attorney General to compromise appro- 
priate cases as he now does in admiralty | 
matters; 

“That as part of the program you 
amend section 500 to provide a maximum 
fee of 5 per cent to plaintiff's attorney 
payable by the plaintiff where the case is 
settled instead of tried; | 

Jurisdiction Question 

“And if you deem it proper you provide 
also for attaching of jurisdiction in the 
district court where the claim is not al- 
lowed within a period of one year after 
it is filed with the Administration or one 
year after date of this act, whichever is 
the later date. 

“We can not give the exact figures but 
we feel sure that it would be conservative 
to estimate that the Government would 


| be saved many hundreds of thousands of 


dollars, a better mental attitude toward 
the Government on the part of these 
people who have claims would result, we 
would come nearer doing justice and 
would aid in reducing the congestion in 
the courts. . 
“At the same time while realizing all 


| these benefits in our collective capacity 


as a nation we would avoid doing the 
gross injustice now being done to these 
people who bought and paid for these 
policies of insurance upon the faith that 
they had in the integrity of the Govern-| 
ment of these United States.” 


a teh 


Industrial Market Guide 
For Nation Is Compiled 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing groups, the work being carried out 
under the direction of a national commit- | 
tee composed of executives in the adver- 
tising and manufacturing fields. 

“Manufacturing Market Statistics” pre- 
sents in compact, readily usable form the 
Census of Manufactures data for all in- 
dustries showing such market indicators | 
as number of plants, workers, wages and 
salaries, horsepower of equipment, mate- | 
rial cost and value of output, by States, 
cities of 10,000 population and over, and 


|major industrial areas. 


Added to this are State totals cf plants, 
workers, wages, materials and products 
for each of the 326 leading industrial 
groups, together with the geographical | 
distribution on a county basis of the| 
plants in each industry. 

A number of maps illustrative of meth- 
ods of studying the industrial market are 
offered to’ assist the markeitng and ad-| 
vertising executive in applying the ma-| 
terial to his own particular needs. 

“Manufacturing Market Statistics” jwas | 
prepared by Chas. B. Eliot of the Domes- | 
tic Regional Division under the direction | 
of E, F. Gerish, Chief, and with the special | 


| So 
| but, 
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Hoover 
Welcomes Italy's 
New Ambassador 


Friendly Relations Between 
Countries Are Described 
By Ambassador Rosso in 
Formal Presentation 

Augusto Rosso, new Italian Ambassador 
to the United States, presented his cre- 


dentials to President Hoover Jan. 18. (A 
summary of the exchange of remarks in- 


| cident to the presentation was printed 


in the issue of. Jan. 19.) 
The address of Signor Augusto Rosso, 


|madé public by the Department of State, 
|follows in full text; 


“Mr. Preseident: I have the honor to 
hand you, witfi those recalling my prede- 


| cessor, the letters by which His Majesty 
|the King, my August Sovereign, accredits 
;me to you in the capaicty of His Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 

“In accomplishing this first act of my 
mission, I am fully aware of the responsi- 
bilities which I am assuming towards 
your country and mine. The conscious- 
ness of this responsibility is enhanced by 
the feelings of personal attachment I have 
for your country where, in earlier days, 
years of my diplomatic life have been 
happily spent. 

Friendly Relations 


“The Italian Government attaches the 
utmost importance to its relations with 
the Government of the United States. 
These relations have always been based on 
* cordial feeling of mutual confidence. 
Whilst it will be my object to work, as 
my predecessors have done, for the main- 
tenance of the good relations between 
the two governments, my ambition will be 
to help in bringing about the develop- 
ment of still closer ties between our two 
peoples. 

“Such a task will undoubtedly be made 
easier for me by the fact that the. great 
American Nation includes a large number 
of people of Italian origin. That these 
people are sound and true is well known 
to you, Mr. President, and I can add that 
Italy is proud to see her sons take, as loyal 
citizens of the United States of America, 
a part ever more active in the public life 
of your country. 

“It has befallen me to start my mission 


| here at a time when the world’s affairs are 


in a most delicate and difficult condition; 
but the relations which exist between our 
two countries are on such a solid basis of 
mutual trust that I believe I can look 
forward to as fruitful a cooperation as in 
the past. 

Mutual Interests 

“The year just ended has found America 
and Italy constantly side by side. We have 
felt in our country that Italian problems 
found here the same friendly attention 
and loyal comprehension that American 
problems find in Italy. In the most im- 
portant international questions the two 
governments have therefore been able to 
work in full harmony. 

“This fact is all the more significant 
since it has in no way been the result 
of any pre-arranged diplomatic agreement 
but has arisen from the spontaneous coin- 
cidence of the points of view of our gov- 
ernments and our peoples. 

“Both our countries are at present highly 
interested in helping to solve two out- 
standing international’ pro#lems: disarm- 
ament and the world economic and finan- 
cial reconstruction. We are fully aware 
of the many difficulties which stand 
in the way towards the solution of 
grave and complicated problems, 

at the same time, we> firmly 
believe that, by facing them with broad- 
mindedness and a spirit of earnest realistic 
endeavor, it will be possible to solve them 
in a satisfactory manner. 

International Cooperation 

“Mr. President, you have given my pre- 
decessor, Senator de Martino, the highest 
tokens of your good will and esteem, thus 
giving acqnowledgment to his high char- 
acter ani merits. May I express the hope 
that you will grant me the same sym- 
pathetic understanding? 

“Such a hope encourages me as I am 
about to undertake the task my Govern- 
ment has entrusted to me to serve the 
cause of the Italo-American friendship, 
which we believe is an important link in 
the chain of international cooperation for 
peace and progress.” 


Reply of President Hoover 
The President’s reply to Signor Augusto 


|Rosso, made public by the Department 


of State, follows in full text: 

Mr. Ambassador: I am happy to receive 
from you the Letters by which His Maj- 
esty the King, your Sovereign, accredits 
you as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Government of the 
United States. I also receive the Letters 
which terminate the mission of your dis- 


| tinguished predecessor. 


The world is at present confronted with 
problems of great moment and difficulty. 
It should be, and is, the common pur- 
pose of all nations to solve those problems. 
It falls to the lot of Your Excellency’s 
Government and of the Government of 
the United States to play important and 
leading parts in the solution of these prob- 
lems. It has been a source of great sat- 
isfaction to me and to the officers of this 
Government to work in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation with your Government. It 
will be a pleasure to continue these happy 
relations with you and through you with 
your Government. 

Your prior service in this country and 
your several visits among us will, by rea- 
son of your many friends and the personal 
esteem in which you are held here, bring 
to you a sincere welcome back to this 
country. I can assure you that in the 
transaction of such affairs as may be- 
come the subject of consideration in the 
course of your duties, you will find ready 
and friendly cooperation among all offi- 
cials of the American Government. I 
sincerely hope that you will find your so- 


journ among us pleasant and happy in 
every way. 


Senate Group Continues 
Farm Measure Hearings 


Further explanation of the farm relief 
bill providing the domestic allotment plan, 
recently passed by the House, was made 
to the Senate Agriculture Committee Jan, 
19 by Frederick B. Lee, counsel of the 
farm organizations sponsoring the bill, 
Representative Jones (Dem.),.of Amarillo, 
Tex., discussed the provisions $f the meas- 
ure at a previous session of the Com- 
mittee. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, stated orally that another executive 
session will be held Jan. 20 when the ques- 
tions of open hearings and _ restriction 
of the commodities concerned may be 


| Cooperation of the Bureau of the Census. | taken up. 
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Priority of State 
And Government 
In Claim Argued 





Controversy Over Right to 
Taxes Involving Insolvent 
Debtor Is at Issue in the 
Supreme Court 





A controversy between the State of New 
York and the Federal Government pre- 
senting the question whether a claim by 
the United States for taxes sagainst an| 


insolvent debtor is superior to a claim as- 
serted by the State was heard by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States Jan. 
18 and 19. 

Charles A. Schneider, counsel for the| 
State, contended in arguments before the 
court that the State is entitled to a pref- 
erence in the payment of an indebtedness 
due it from an insolvent estate by reason 
of a sovereign prerogative inherited from 
the British Crown. He asked reversal of 
a holding by a circuit court of appeals 
which sustained a determination that. the 
claims of the United States should be paid} 
before those of the State. 

Mr. Schneider told the court that the 
controversy over the priorities arose out! 
of an equity receivership in 1927 in which 
the Government filed several claims for 
income tax and general contract services. 
These claims were entered prior to those 
of the State which asserted claims based 
on franchise taxes against the estate. 


Precedence of Claims 


It was his contention that the Govern- 
ment’s statutory claim did not arise until | 
the filing of its lien, and therefore would 
not take precedence over the accrued | 
claims of the State, which he urged, be- 
came effective as priorities when they ac- 
crued. “As between the statutory pref-| 
erence of the Federal Government and 
the common law sovereignty of the State,” 
Mr. Schneider declared, “the latter must 
prevail.” 

“If the preference claimed by the Fed- 
eral Government is equal in degree to 
that of the State,” he told the court, 
“then both such rights to a preference 
are equal to each other, and the assets 
of the insolvent should be prorated among | 
both preferred claimants.” 


Refers to Cited Case 


Mr. Schneider distinguished the present 
case from Spokane County v. United 
States, 279 U. S. 80, in which the Supreme | 
Court held that the lien given by a statute 
of the State of Washington, as construed 
by the State courts, was of such a general | 
character that it did not supersede the 
priority of the United States if at the time 
this priority attached there had been no 
procedure essential to make the lien spe- 
cific. 

Under the tax laws of New York, he 
contended, it is unnecessary to take any 
such procedure before acquiring a lien, 
“as the statute makes its demands liens 
from the time the tax is imposed until the 
same is paid in full.” The lien, therefore, 
he continued, is automatically created 
without the necessity of any affirmative, 
procedure following imposition of the tax. 

Mr. Justice Butler observed that unless 
it is determined that the claim of the 
State was a specific and not merely a gen- 
eral lien on the property at the time of 
insolvency, the case is governed by the 
court’s ruling in the Spokane case. 


Government’s Position 


Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher 
presented the arguments for the Govern- 
ment, urging that section 201 of the New 
York tax law provides a method whereby 
@ specific lien could be created to cover 
unpaid taxes. That section has not been 
complied with, he said, and in view of 
its provisions, section 197 of the law, upon 
which the State relies, must be considered 
@s creating only a general lien, in the 
mature of an extension of the common 
law right of the sovereign to priority of 
payment of its debts, which, when it con- 
flicts with that of the United States, must 
give precedence to the latter. 

The distinction between general and 
Specific iiens, he pointed out, which was 
the basis of the decision in the Spokane 
case, does not appear to have been con- 
sidered by the New York courts in rela- 
tion to the statutes of ‘that State involved 
in the present case. However, he said, it 
has been held by courts of the State that 
#n agreement between private parties to 
the effect that one should have a “lien” 
en the property of another created only 
a general lien. Therefore, since section 197 
provides merely that a “lien” is created on 
the taxpayer's property, the Solicitor Gen- 
eral said, the decisions of the State courts 
relative to the rights of private parties in- 
Gicate the statute does not create a specific 
lien, but only a general one. 

“The situation resolves itself into a con- 
flict between the respective priorities of 
the United States and those of the State 
of New York, in which case the claims 
cf the United States must prevail,” he 
ceclared. 





Allowance on Income 


For Tax Paid Defined 


Deduction Restricted to Per- 
sons Against Whom Levied 


[Continued from Paye 1.] 


form of a table showing possible deduc- 
tions available to an individual with an 
income of $3,000, and listed practically all 
the special excise taxes included in the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 

The manufacturers’ excise taxes under 
the present Revenue Act are imposed by 
the law on the manufacturer and paid 
by him to the collector of internal rev- 
enue and are not regarded as taxes paid 
by the consumer of the article, even 
though they may be passed on to him 
in whole or in part in the price of the 
article. 


Accordingly taxes paid on cigarettes, 
gasoline, lubricating oil, tires and auto- 
mobile accessories, firearms, matches, 


candy, chewing gum, soft drinks, jewelry, 
wort, malt syrup, grape concentrate, radio, 
phonograph records, an cosmetics are not 
items which the consumer may deduct 
from his income as taxes paid by him. 

The situation is different with regard 
to the tax on electricity, telephone and 
telegraph, safety deposit boxes; club dues, 
Admissions, and checks, the various stamp 
taxes on securities and deeds, and the 
tax on the use of boats. 

In the case of these taxes the law places 
the liability for tax on the person paying 
for the service, selling the securities, draw- 
ing the check, etc, although in some 
imstances the person receiving the pay- 
ment, and in the case of checks, the bank 
Paying the check, is required to collect 
the tax and pay it over to the collector 
of internal revenue. 

Payments on account of these several 
taxes represent taxes paid by the indi- 
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Use of Trucks by Railroad 





Without Permit Is Sustained (), Dyed Product 


'Storé Door Service Held Not Extension of Line 


Under Commerce Act 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Dock RalILway ET AL,, 
v. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CoMPaNny. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4989. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 


United. States for the Eastern District | 


of Pennsylvania. 


pCHARLES E, COTrerILL, JOHN F. FPINeRrty, 


Henry B. CLosson, ABNER .J. GROSSMAN, 
Davies, AversacH & CoRNELL, COTTERILL, 


Hopkins & Warp, and Epwin A. Lucas, 


for appellants; Barnes, Bropte & Myers 


and Henry WoLre BIKLE for appellee. 
Before WOooLLEyY, 
Circuit. Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Jan, 10, 1933 


Woo.ter, Circuit Judge—The Pennsylvania 
appellee, is a common 
carrier operating a line of railroad whose 
eastern terminus physically is at the New 
Jersey waterfront opposite the City of New 
York but actually—by use of car floats and 
force of statute—at stations across the river 
on the waterfront of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
The Bronx, and other boroughs within the 
commercial area known as The Port of New 
York. 

Of the complainants-appellants, some are 
but all 
are engaged in one way or another—princi- 


|pally by trucks—in exchanging freight or re- 


ceiving and delivering freight (under con- 
tracts with consignees and consignors) at 
the New York terminals of The Pennsylvania 
at present, trans- 
portation over that system begins or ends 
according to the direction of the traffic. 
The railroad company proposes, without 
leave of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, to deliver freight by motor trucks from 
its terminals directly to comsignees and re- 
ceive freight from consignors for delivery by 
trucks to its terminals, and thus establish 
what it calls an “accessofial terminal service,” 
popularly described as “‘store door delivery 
and receipt of freight,” charging therefor 


tariffs to be filed with and approved by the} 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The complainants, being vitally interested 
in the threatened invasion of their business 
of trucking and moving freight to and from 
the railroad company's terminals, filed a bill 
in the District Court of the United States 
for the Bastern District of Pennsylvania to 
stop it. The theory of the bill is that the 
not be a “terminal 
service” at all but will be an “extension” of 
the company’s “line of railroad,” involving 
abandonment of its lines of car floats and 
lighters, which the railroad company may not 
do lawfully without first obtaining a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as provided by section 1, paragraph 18, of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, amended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920, U. S. Code, 


| Title 49, Chapter 1. 


++ + 


The case came before the District Court 
on a motion by the complainants for a pre- 
injunction and a motion by the 
railroad company to dismiss the bill. The 
court denied the application for injunction 
and dismissed the bill. The complainants 
appealed, bringing the case here on many 
assignments of error which, when com- 
pressed, raise one question—with two sides— 
what, in legal effect, is the railroad com- 
pany’s prpposed practice, a “terminal serv- 
ice” or facility incident to transportation of 
freight subject only to approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of tariffs to be 
charged for the same, or an “extension of 
its. line of railroad,’ for which, to be legal, 
the railroad company must first obtain a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? . 

On the threshold of the argument in this 
court the railroad company moved to dis- 
miss the appeal on the contention that the 
situation as it stood before the District Court 
is now in point of fact nonexistent, and that 
in consequence the issues in the case have 
become moot, predicating both contentions 
on the single fact that in the meantime the 
railroad company had filed tariffs (certain 
of the complainants participating) for the 
proposed trucking service with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which body, ig pass- 
ing upon the tariffs (it says) may consider 
whether the proposed service constitutes an 
“extension of its line of railroad.” 

We are not impressed by the motion to 
dismiss the appeal for several peasons. The 
first that leaps to the eye is that, though 
tariffs have been filed, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not approved them 
and that, until approved, they are not ef- 
fective. It is possible the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may do something which 
may alter or nullify the factual effect of 
filing tariffs and leave the case where it 
stands on the record. 


+ + + 


Then again, even if the Commission should 
approve the tariffs, and even hold sometime 
in the future that the proposed service is 
not “an extension of its line of railroad,”’ the 
railroad company has not convinced us that 
such action would annul the complainants’ 
right, on a proper showing, to res@rt to the 
remedy by injunction afforded by section 1 
(20) of the Interstate Cor erce Act, or that 
when, as here, such remedy has been invoked, 
the courts must wait for the question to, be 
presented to and decided by the Commis- 
sion. Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. Gulf, etc., 
Ry. Co.. 270 U. S. 266 

Therefore, without deciding any procedural 
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Davis and THOMPSON, | 


sttance being Interstate Commerce Act, supra, 
section 1, paragraphs 3, 18-22. 
Paragraph 18 of section 1 of that act makes 
unlawful for any carrier by railroad subject 
|to the act to undertake “the extension of its 
}line of railroad” or to “engage in transp rta- 
jtion * * * by means of such * * * extended 
line of railroad to ‘abandon all or any portion 
‘of a line or railroad or the operation thereof” 
“unless and until there shall first have been 
obtained from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a certificate that the present or future 
public convenience and necessity” require such 
extension or permit of such abandonment. 

Paragraph 22 provides as exemptions from 
the scope of the provisions of paragraph 18 
"the construction and abandonment of spur, 
industrial, team, switching or side tracks 
* * *” Other paragraphs provide for the 
procedure and the enforcement of the Com- 
mission’s order. 

And, finally, paragraph 20 affords ‘“‘any party 
;in interest” a remedy by injunction, the one 
|here invoked, against “any construction, op- 
eration or abandonment (of a line of rail- 
road) contrary to the provisions” of the criti- 
cal paragraphs. 
| In interpreting the expression “extension of 
its line of railroad’ by a railroad company, 
conditioned upon permission by certificate, it 
is pertinent to note that the Congress by 
separate definitions in paragraph 3 of section 
1 of the, act recognized and stated the wide 
variety of subjects with which it was dealing; 
ali connected, of course, with interstate com- 


merce, 
+++ 


It defined the term “common carrier” under 
which the defendant railroad company ad- 
mittedly falls. It next defined the term 
“railroad” to include “all bridges, car floats 
lighters, and ferries * * * operated in connec- 
tion with any railroad, and also all the road 
in use by any common carrier,” all “‘tracks, 
terminals and terminal facilities,” and “all 
freight depots, yards and grounds,” indicating 
clearly the physical set-up of a railroad system. 

The Congress next defined “transportation,” 
which we must assume is different from ’’rail- 
road” as it found it necessary to give it a 
| different definition, saying it includes “‘loco- 
motives, cars, and other vehicles, * * * and all 
instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or 
carriage, * * * and all services in connection 
| with the receipt, delivery, * * * and handling 
of property transported.” ‘ 

This definition of “transportation”—trans- 
portation being the act of carrying or con- 
veying freight from one place to another— 
is, from its very nature and in respect to its 
subjects less fixed and less physical than 
those within the definition of “railroad” and 
is broad enough to include within its ordi- 
nary meaning tangible yet portable instru- 
mentalities and services which are intangible 
yet connected with the receipt, rail move- 
ment and delivery of freight. 

We have ventured to note these distinctions 
in the definitions of the terms “railroad” 
and “transportation” for “when the law dis- 
|tinguishes we look for some difference, and, 
perhaps, for some contrast.” Fuller v. Bryan, 
20 Pa. 147 

With these definitions and their difference 
in mind, the Congress by paragraph 18 of 
section 1 of the act coined and used a new 
and altogether different expression—the dis- 
puted expression “extension of (a) line of 
railroad.” Evidently thinking it spoke for 
itself, the Congress did not define it. It 
now devolves upon the court to interpret 
this expression in the light of and perhaps 
in contrast to the several definitions which 
the Congress has given. 

-~ ++ 


If, by paragraph 18 of section 1 of the act, | 


the Congress had declared against an exten- 
sion of “transportation,” it would likely ap- 
ply to the defendant's proposed service. If 
it had declared against an extension of a 
“railroad,” its meaning might be open to 
debate. But when 
extension (without a certificate) of a “line” 
of railroad, words, we must assume, it ex- 
pressly selected, and often repegted in other 
sections of the act directed to the same sub- 
ject, it would seem that the Congress, mak- 
ing distinctions or intent upon making its 
purpose certain, meant precisely what it said, 
namely, “an extension of its line”; that is, 
an extension of the railroad company’s road, 
yards, tracks, with their terminals and ter- 
minal facilities, and barges, car floats, light- 
ers and ferries, or so many of these instru- 
mentalities as would, in a given instance, 
constitute a “line.” United States v. B. & O. 
R. R. Co., 231 U. 8. 234. 


Aside from the literalism of the expression, | 


its meaning is brought more clearly into view 
by the avowed purpose of the Congress, re- 
vealed in the Transportation Act of 1920, of 
establishing a new policy in respect to trans- 
portation. There it indicated with no un- 
certainty that the Nation has a concern and 
the public an interest in the extension of a 
line of railroad into new territory by prevent- 
ing, if such be the case, a profitless exten- 
sion whereby capital charges and operating 
{costs will be increased and, in consequence, 
freight raised; and, conversely, by preventing 
the abandonment of a railroad in territory 
which still needs it, and providing, in the 
public interest, that neither of these things 
can be done by a railroad company of its 
own will but only on allowance by the Com- 


mission after a finding that it will be con- 
enient and necessary to the public. Dayton- 
Goose Creek Ry. v. United States, 263 U. 8S. 


456; T. & P. Ry. Co. v. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co., 


270 U. S. 266; Texas & N. O. R. Co. v. North- 
side Belt Ry. Co., 276 U. S. 475 Western Pa- 
cific Cal. v. So. Pac. Co., 284 U. S. 47; Pied- 
mont & Northen Ry. Co. v. I. C. C., 286 
U. S. 299. 
> + 
Except that it is contested, it would seem 


that the words in question plainly mean not 
in 
connection with an established railroad but 
the thing 


an extension of a transportation service 

an extension of 
itself. 
Looking at 


terminal service” 


@ railroad line, 


the service ternged 


which the 


it declared against an | 


“accessorial 
efendant rail- 





Claims Allowed — 


And on Dyestuffs 


Restricted, However, to Use 
Of Dyes Which Are Made 
In Presence of Material to 
Be Dyed 


Ex parte Hersert KRACKER AND ERWIN 
THOMA, 
Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
Appeal No, 4639. 

Patents No. 1893556> was issued Jan. 10, 
1933, for Azo Dyestuffs and Material | 
Dyed with Them, on application filed | 
Nov, 3, 1928, Serial No. 317113. Opinion 
dated March 16, 1932. 

| Penaes, TOWNSEND & BRICKENSTEIN for ap- 

| plicants. | 

Before Hopkins, Assistant Commissioner, 
and THURBER and Morcan, Examiners in 
Chief. 








‘Opinion of the Board 


Mr. THurBEeR, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
}an appeal from the action of the Primary 
| Examiner finally rejecting claims 8, 9, 10, 12, 
| 15 and 16. 
| Claim 8 is representative and is as follows: 
| “8. Material dyed with dyestuffs as claimed 
in claim 3.” 
No reference are cited by the Examiner. 

This rejection, appellants state, has been 
|; appealed as a test case and the question be-| 
| fore us relates to the propriety of allowing 
claims on a dyed material when claims for the 
| dyestuffs employed have been allowed. 
| Appellants state that they are urging only 
;the allowance of claims of this nature in 
|} cases where the elements of the dyestuff in 
| practical use are to be brought together in the 
presence of the textile to be dyed. They ad- 
mit, however, that for some purposes the dye 
may be mixed in advance and the specification 
also indicates this. There appears to be no 
question, however, that for the practical dye- 
ing of textiles the presence of the fiber at the 
time the elements of the dye are brought to- 
gether is necessary for a satisfactory result. 

We have noted the various difficulties which 
the Examiner states have resulted from the 
allowance of claims of this nature but if 
appellants are entitled to such claims we 
cannot be influenced by these difficulties. For 
the reasons above stated it appears that the 
product of appellants for the most part is not 
a dyestuff but a textile product treated with 
elements which produce the dye in the tex- 


tile. The product produced by appéllants 
therefore includes the textile as one of its 
elements. We are forced to the conclusion 





that in addition to the allowed claims appel- 
}lants should be allowed claims that cover 
|the complete product as it is actually pro- 
duced and placed on the market. 

We find nothing in the original specifica- 
} tion or in the brief, however, that warrants 
tus in holding that appellants are entitled to/| 
| claims covering any other material than fiber. 
We believe, therefore, that in appealed claims 
|the term “fiber” should be substituted for 
| “material.” 

It is distinctly to be understood that our 
opinion in this case is restricted to the use 
of dyes which in the practical operation are 
to be produced in the presence of the mate- 
rial to be dyed and that we are not holding 
that an inventor of a new dye which is to 
| be prepared in advance of the application is 
| also entitled to a claim on the dyed product. 

The decision of the Examiner is affirmed as 
to the claims in their present form but it is | 
+recommended, if within the limit of appeal 

appellants submit an amendment to these} 
claims in the manner above suggested, that 
the amendment be entered and the claims | 
allowed. | 
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‘Record of Legislation 
| Pending in Congress 





Bills Introduced and Changes 
In Status Announced 


Banks and Banking 
| Bills introduced: 

S. 5450. Hull. For loans by R. F. C. for 
postponement of foreclosure of farm mort- 
gages; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 14296. Maas. To authorize R. F. C. 
to make loans to institutions of higher learn- 
ing: Banking and Currency. | 

H. R. 14299. McSwain. To extend Fedl. re- | 
serve currency, to coin silver, and to prohibit 
exportation of gold; Banking and Currency. | 


Bridges 
Changes in status: 
S. 5370. Missouri River, Omaha, Nebr., | 
bridge. Reptd. to S. Jan. 18. | 
H. R. 13535. Missouri River, Garrison, N. 


Dak. Passed H. Jan. 16. Reptd. to S. Jan. 18. 
Bilis introduced: 
H. R. 14303. Gambrill. 


near Dahlgren, Va., bridge Interstate and / 
Foreign Commerce. 
Finance 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 14300. Shallenberger. To establish | 


bimetallic system of currency employing gold | 


and silver; 

H. R. 14304. 
of Treas. to 
certificates; 


Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
Steagall. To authorize Secy. 
issue Treasury notes and silver 
Banking and Currency. 
Labor 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 14298. 


or works of U. S.; Labor. 
Motor Vehicles 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 14301. Millard. For use of nonscat- 


Potomac River at or| 


Wigglesworth. For protection | 
of laborers and mechanics on public buildings 


— 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts—— 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Contract carrier as distinguished from common carrier—Op- 
eration exclusively under contracts—Gross receipts tax— 


A carrier by truck whose business consisted principally in transporting gasoline 
and crude oil products from the oil fields, storage plants and refineries of big oil 
companies to their gasoline and oil service stations and to customers in various 
cities, towns and localities in the southern part of California under contracts en- 
tered into with such companies prior to the transportation of their products, was a 
contract carrier and not a common carrier subject to the 5 per cent gross receipts 
tax required of common carriers by the California constitution and statutes. In 
the operation of such business he used 25 tank trucks and 25 tank trailers. Eighty 
five per cent of his business was with five large oil companies. Of the so-called 
“outside” business he refused more than 50 per cent of that offered him. He did 
not hold himself out as a carrier willing to take the business of any or all who 
might apply. He refused much of the business offered him by the general public 
because he considered such business undesirable and because his principal customers 
insisted that his business be confined to the transportation of their products. No 
freight was transported, not even for his principal customers, until after agree- 
ments had been entered into as to the rates and the routes. The provisions of the 
constitution and of the statutes imposing such a tax on common carriers do not 
define such carriers but provide that a common carrier to be subject to the tax 
must operate between fixed termini or over a regular route. The operation between 
fixed termini or over a regular route would not in itself subject a carrier to the 
tax since in addition thereto he must be a common Carrier. The distinction between 
common carriers and private or contract carriers is specifically recognized by the 
California law. The court in holding that the carrier was a contract and not a 
common carrier referred to-the problem created by unregulated truck transportation 
over the California highways but stated that it is a problem for the Legislature 
and not for the courts. 

People of California v. Duntley; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. L. A. 13384, Dec. 30, 1932. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Collision with pedestrian at street intersection— 
Effect of rain, fog, darkness.of night and poor illumination of street—Contributory 
negligence of pedestrian in standing motionless in path of car— 


The driver of a truck which struck and fatally injured a pedestrian at a street 
intersection while traveling at a speed from 15 to 20 miles an hour was not free 
from negligence as a matter of law on the theory that he was unable to see the 
pedestrian until it was too late to avoid striking him by reason of rain, fog, the 
darkness of the night and the poor illumination of’the street. Such conditions, 
in so far as they affected the driver’s view ahead, made it his duty to moderate 
his speed so as to be -able to stop before striking anyone who would reasonably be 
likely to appear in the pathway of the car. 

The ‘pedestrian was not guilty of contributory negligence as a matter of law 
because he stood motionless in the path of the truck when it was at least 50 feet 
from him. In view of the rain and the fog, the beams of the truck’s lights might 
have been so diffused as to bewilder him, and if by reason thereof he was con- 
fronted with sudden peril his failure to decide correctly upon a course of action 
would not in itself constitute negligence... Under the circumstances he might rea- 
sonably have concluded that he was doing the prudent thing in standing still, 
thereby affording the driver an opportunity to pass him on either side, since au- 
tomobiles often find it ‘easier to avoid striking a person in their path if he stands 
Still than if he moves. 

Morin v. Kreidt; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 390, Jan. 9, 1933. 





NEGROES—Right to vote at primary elections—Validity of regulation of executive 
committee of Democratic Party of Texas City excluding participation of Negroes at 
city primary election— 


A regulation of the executive committee of the Democratic Party in a Texas 
city excluding Negroes from participation in a primary election to be held for the 
purpose of selecting the candidates of the Democratic Party for municipal offices is 
not in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment as to Negroes who are otherwise 
qualified voters, in the absence of a statute authorizing the committee to prescribe 
the qualifications of the members of the party in such city or to exclude Negroes 
from such primary election. In a suit to enjoin the enforcement of the regulation, 
the court presumed, in the absence of proof of such a statute, that the committee 
acted in the exercise of powers inherent in the party and not in the exercise of a 
power conferred by statute. The committee is therefore not an agency of the State 
to which the Fourteenth Amendment is applicable within the rule established by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the Nixon case (286 U. S. 73) thatva 
political party in the exercise of statutory power is an agency of the State and may not 
exclude Negroes from voting at primary elections. Nor is the resolution violative 
of the constitutional rights of the Negro voters in the city on the theory that the 
primary election is in effect a general election at which all citizens have the right 
to vote by reason of the fact that nomination is equivalent to election and the 
fact that under the provisions of the city charter the expenses of the primary 
election may be paid by the city. 

Drake v. Executive Committee of Democratic Party for City of Houston et al.; 
D. C., S. D. Tex., No. E-539, Jan. 10, 1933. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


RAILROADS—Store door delivery and receipt of freight by motor truck—Necessity 
of certificate of public convenience and necessity from Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—Service as transportation service as distinguished from “extension” of 
railroad’s “line” within meaning of Interstate Commerce Act— 


An interstate railroad company may deliver freight by motor trucks from its 
terminals. directly to consignees and receive freight from consignors for delivery 
by trucks to its terminals and thus establish what it designates an “accessorial 
terminal service,” popularly described as “store door delivery and receipt of freight,” 
charging therefor tariffs to be filed with and approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, without first obtaining from the Commission a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing it to operate the trucks for such purpose, 
under paragraph 18 of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act as amended by 
the Transportation Act of 1920. 

Such statute makes it unlawful for an interstate railroad to undertake “the ex- 
tension of its line of railroad” or to “engage in transportation * * * by means of 
such * * * extended line of railroad” without first obtaining a certificate from the 
Commission authorizing it to do so. The adoption of such service to shippers in a 
| territory being served by the ‘railroad would not constitute an “extension of its 
line” within the meaning of the statute but would involve merely an extension of a 
transportation service in connection with an established railroad to which the 
| requirement is not applicable, in view of the definitions contained in paragraph 3 
of section 1, making it apparent that Congress in the enactment of the statute 
intended to differentiate between the meaning of the word “railroad” and the 
meaning of the word “transportation,” and in view of the purpose of Congress 
revealed in the Transportation Act of 1920 to establish a new policy in respect to 
transportation. 

The court, in sustaining the dismissal of a bill filed by corporation engaged in 
the business of trucking and moving freight to and from the railroad company’s 
terminals to enjoin the railroad from rendering such truck service without a cer- 
tificate from the Interstate Commerce Commission, stated that the fact that the 
purpose of rendering the service was to “meet motor truck competition which has 
an advantage over rail transportation in the store door receipt and delivery of 
freight” and the fact that the business of the complainants would be injured 
thereby were immaterial since such result “is one of the inescapable consequences 


——————————————————————————— 


‘Appeal Debated  - 


On Computation 


Of Lumber Duty 


Measurement Practices - of 
Industry Are Sought at 
Customs Hearing to Gov- 
ern Tariff on Imports 





Conflicting testimony on the practice of 
the American lumber industry in measur- 
ing and_billing lumber less than one inch 
thick was heard Jan. 19 by Acting Com- 
missioner of Customs, Frank Dow. 

Hearings are being held to determine 
whether the tariff on lumber shall be 
levied on the basis of the surface measure 





| or the board feet contents of lumber less 
| than one inch thick. Bound by court de- 
|cisions to follow the trade practice, the 
| Bureau of Customs is endeavoring to de- 
teymine the method of billing and meas- 
| uring thin lumber, according to oral exe 
planations. 


Measurement Practices 
| Representatives of American producers 
| endeavored to show at the hearing that 
| the American industry measures and bills 
| lumber less than one inch thick as though 
jit were one inch thick. This practice 
would make a board half inch thick bear 
| the same tariff as a one inch board, im- 
} Porters pointed out, declaring that cubic 
| measure is used for thin as well as thick 
lumber. 
In presenting the closing argument for 
the American interests, W. B. Greeley, of 
the West Coast Fir Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, declared that it is a hopeless task 
to compute the cubic contents of the nu- 
Rresige types of lumber which are less 
'than 1-inch thick. Therefore, he main- 
tained, the convention of regarding such 
lumber as 1-inch thick has been adopted 
by the trade. 

Importance of Size 

Thin lumber, he pointed out, is used 
for covering surfaces and its thickness is 
not as important to the buyer as is the 
thickness of heavy structural timbers 
whose stress resistance depends on thick- 
ness. Mr. Greeley contended that the 
; board foot is not an exact measure of 
cubical content once the lumber is past 
the rough green state. 

A. A. D. Rahn and T. O. Taylor, op- 

| posing the argument presented by Mr. 
| Greeley, introduced evidence to show that 
the lumber trade does not always handle 
lumber less than 1-inch thick as though 
it were actually 1-inch thick. They pointed 
out that freight’ rates are based on 
weight and aggregate the same for a 
carload of inch lumber as for a carload 
of half-inch lumber although the num- 
ber of pieces is doubled. 
Accounting practices in some mills, 
| moreover, figure such things as waste in 
| board feet regardless of the thickness of 
the lumber, according to their conten- 
| tions. They emphasized, in addition, price 
similarities between two half-inch pieces 
| Of lumber and the inch piece from which 
| they came, 





Supreme Court 
of the United States 
Jan. 19,-1933 


Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 

land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 

~ Justice Roberts, and Mr. Justice Car- 
020. 


Leo T< Wolford of Louisville, Ky., was 
admitted to practice. 


No. 374. The People of the State of New 
York, petitioner, v. Mark M. Maclay and 
| Charles E. McWilliams, receivers of McWil- 
liams Bros., Inc., and United States of Amer- 
| ica, Argument continued by Charles A. 
| Schneider for the petitioner, and concluded 
| by Solicitor General Thacher for the re- 
| spondent, The United States. 

No. 377. Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Sales Cor- 
poration, appellant, v. The State of Alabama. 
Argued by R. Worth Vaughan for the ap+ 
pellant; and by Thomas E. Knight Jr. and 
Frontis H. Moore, for the appellee. 

No. 379. The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
| pany, petitioner, v, Margaret V. Chamberlain, 
|} aS Administratrix, etc. Argued by Morton 
L. Fearey for the petitioner, and by Sol Gelb 












for the respondent. 
| No. 388. Letcher Spicer, by San Spicer, 
guardian and committee, petitioner, v. J. 


| Bryan Smith, Special Deputy Banking Com- 
missioner, etc. Argument commenced by 
William Marshall Bullitt for the petitioner. 
Adjourned until Jan. 20 at 12 o’clock when 
| the day call will be: Nos, 388, 390(and 391), 
393, 395, 434, and 448. 
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Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice “ 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Federal Control 
Of Water Power | 


Sites Discussed 
Issues in New River Case 
Pending Before Federal | 
Court Outlined by Mr. | 
MeNinch of Power Group 


The right of the United States to regu-| 


late electric power generated on navigable | 


streams and to provide for the recapture | 


of such projects by the Federal Governi- | 
ment, the States or municipalities is | 
raised by the Appalachian Electric Power | 
Co. in the New River case now pending in 
the District Court of the United States for | 
the Eastern District of Virginia, it was 
stated orally, Jan. 19, by Frank R. Mc- 
Ninch, ice chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

“We have in this case,” Mr. McNinch 
said, “the stark, outstanding issue of 
whether power companies, utilizing the | 
resources of our navigable streams, are) 
sacrosanct and exempt from the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate inter- | 
state commerce.” 

_ Federal Regulation 

“The New River case,” “which comes up 
again for reargument before the United 
States District Court at Alexandria, Va.,| 
on the 23rd and 24th of this month, is a 
bold challenge to the constitutional power | 
of Congress to regulate in the public in- 
terest electric power gemerated on navi- 
gable streams. For while the plaintiff 
company is attacking the Federal Power 
Commission’s interpretation of the Federal 
water power act in requiring the company 
to accept a standard license, containing 
the regulatory and recapture provisions, 
before constructing the power project on 
a navigable stream, this case really lays 
the axe, to the very root of the whole | 
matter of Federal regulation. 

“The correctness of the Commission’s in- 
terpretation of the act is only imcidental, 
for the power company squarely raises the 
fundamental constitutional question by 
seeking to establish the contention that 
the United States possesses no power to 
regulate the rates, services and securities 
of electric energy generated on navigable | 
streams, nor to provide for the recapture | 
of these projects by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States or municipalities, at the 
end of the license period, as is provided 
for in the act. 

“The economic importance, present and 
future, of this issue to the American 
people can hardly be exaggerated. 

Protection of Resources 

“The act of Congress now under attack 
was the result of many years of construc- | 
tive effort on the part of far-seeing con+ | 
servationists to preserve and protect this 
last great natural resource of the Amer-. 
ican people. President Roosevelt’s veto} 
of the Rainey river bill, President Taft’s| 
veto of the White river and Coosa river | 
bills and finally the adoption of the Fed- | 
eral Water Power Act in 1920, under the | 
progressive leadership of President Wil- 
son, are milestones in the progress of the | 
people in protecting the country’s water | 
power from uncontrolled monopoly and | 
exploitation for private gain. This regu- | 
latory legislation was before Congress over | 
a long period of time and met with power- | 
ful opposition by power interests, but) 
having failed to prevent its adoption, | 
monopolistic interests now seek to destroy | 
What they could not defeat. 

“If the present attempt to have this law 
declared unconstitutional succeeds it will 
not only strike down the present law and 
nullify the constructive efforts of all who 
i have heretofore wrought and planned for} 
\ 








& the preservation and protection of these | 


resources, but will eficctually thwart any | 
plans President-elect Roosevelt may pro-’ 
pose for the extension of the regulatory 
power in the national interest. It would | 
likewise frustrate any attempt to bring 
electric power holding companies which 
control licensees, under Federal super- 
vision and control. 


Need of Regulation 

“If it should be determined that Con- 
gress has no constitutional power to regu- 
late the rates, securities and services of 
private corporations holding valuable 
franchises on navigable streams and to 
provide for the recapture of these projects 
at the end of the license period, then this 
great natural resource of power will not 
only be lost to the American people, but 


their own property will become the means | 


of unjust exactions from the consuming 
public. For, without Federal regulation 
and supervision, the capital investments 
of many of these utilities will be so inflated 
and padded as to make recapture by the 
United States, the States or municipalities 
financially unfeasible and would result in 
exorbitant rates, based on fraudulent val- 
ues in many instances. 


“I have no doubt about the constitu- | 


tionality of the act, but if, perchance, the 
iskue should go against the Government, 
itfis certain that Congress and the Amer- 
i 
or another, to control these power projects 
in the interest of the public. It is un- 
thinkable that these public resources shall 
be permitted to be used for private profit, 


free from any restraining influence by the | 


Federal Government.” 


Insurance Superintendent 
Is Appointed in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill., Jan. 19. 


Governor Henry Horner has appointed 
Ernest Palmer, of Chicago, as State Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, succeeding 
Harry W. Hanson, as a first step in re- 
organizing the Insurance Division. He 
will ask the Legislature to give the Su- 


perintendent greater powers, it was an- | 
| 


nounced. 


a 


Compensation Upheld 
In District of Columbia 


The constitutionality of the District of 
Columbia workmen’s compensation law 
has hgen upheld by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia in the 
case of Rowlette v. Rothstein Dental 
Laboratories, Inc. 

The court held that Congress has the 
right to abolish the common law right of 
action against the employer for personal 
injury to employes when it is accompanied 
by the creation of another right. 


“The object, as we have seen,” the court | 


said, “is to protect society from pauperism 
by preserving the home and the family 
and thus performing a duty for which 
governments are formed. The act in it- 
self is not arbitrary. 
employer and to the employe and accom- 
plishes in most cases a fair settlement of 
a vexing problem deeply affecting the 
common welfare,” 


‘Partial Fire Losses 


| or 67 per cent of the gross premiums. 
| gross premiums. 


| declined since 1929. 


| Department said. 


| wheat, cows, steers, hogs, cotton, lemons, 


Listed for Kentucky 


Damage of Nearly Two Million | 
Reported in 45 Counties 
. During Year 


Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 19. 
Fire losses totaling $1,846,888 during the 
calendar year 1932 were reported to the 
State Department of Fire Prevention and 
Rates by sheriffs and fire chiefs in 45 of 
the State’s 120 counties, the Department | 
has announced. | 
Officials explained that fire chiefs and} 
sheriffs are compensated 25 cents for each 
report of a fire loss, but there is no penalty | 
for failure to make reports. 
The losses in the 45 counties were made | 





up of $1,141,342.81 damage to buildings and | 


$705,545.38 damage to contents. | 

Figures on losses paid by the stock in- | 
surance companies during 1932 will not be | 
available until Spring. They are expected 


to be about $5,000,000 for the entire State, 


; it was stated. | 


During 1931 stock insurance companies | 
paid fire losses of $5,571,278 in Kentucky, 
Fire 
losses paid by stock companies in previous 
years were: 1930, $6,298,015; 1929, $4,496,- 
015; 1928, $5,029,020; 1927, $5,081,551. 

The total fire losses of the stock insur- 
ance companies for the five-year-period 
were $26,476,720, or 54.47 per cent of the} 


The amount of fire insurance of the 
stock companies in force in Kentucky has 
In that year the stock 
companies had a total of $1,005,755,125 fire 
insurance in force. In 1930 it totaled 
$969,666,548, and in 1931, $895,216,789, the 


Prices at Wholesale 
Lowest in 25 Years 


Nine of 10 Commodity 
Groups Declined in De-| 
cember 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

each commodity and based on the average 
prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 
62.6 for December as compared with 63.9 
for November, showing a decrease of ap- 
proximately 2 per cent between the two 
months. When compared with December, 
1931, with an index number of 68.6 a de- 
crease of nearly 9 per cent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 

In the group of farm products decreases 
in the average prices of barley, corn, oats, 


oranges, fresh milk in Chicago and Néw 
York, peanuts and wool caused the group 
as a whole to decrease slightly more than 
5'2 per cent from the previous month. 
Increases were recorded in the average 
prices of rye, calves, sheep, live poultry, 
alfalfa, hay, hops, onions and potatoes. 
Among foods price decreases during the | 
month were reported for lard, corn meal, 
dried fruits, cured and fresh beef, fresh 
pork, bacon, dressed poultry, cocoa beans, 
granulated. and raw sugar and coconut 
and cottonseed oils. On the other hand, 
butter, cheese, evaporated milk, rye and 
wheat flour, bananas, fresh lamb, mutton 
and veal averaged higher than in the 
month before. The group as a whole de-| 
creased about 3% per cent in December 
when compared with November. 


Leather Products Fall 

The hides and leather products group, 
decreased approximately 21% per cent dur- 
ing the month due to further decreases | 
in boots and shoes, hides and skins and | 
leather. Other leather products showed | 
no change in the average prices for the | 
month. Textile products as a whole de-| 
creased slightly more than 1% per cent| 
from November to December due to de-| 
clining prices foy cotton goods, knit goods, | 
silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods | 
and other textile products. The subgroup 
of clothing showed a slight increase. 

In the group of fuei and lighting ma- 
terials sharp reductions in the average 
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Pension Proposal 


Declared Burden 


On Rail Finances: 


Enactment Would Impair | 
Carriers’ Ability to Give 
Service, Counsel Tells) 
Senate Subcommittee 


The added costs which would be imposed 
upon railroads by the enactment of a 
compulsory employes’ retirement pension 
law would “substantially impair” the abil- 
ity of the roads to meet competition of 


other transportation facilities and would 
probably result in further unavoidable 
railroad unemployment, S. T. Bledsoe, 
chairman of the executive committee and 
general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe System, declared;Jan. 19 be- 


|fore a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 


mittee on Interstate Commerce. 
The subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, is conduct- 


jing hearings on two bills (S. 3892 and 


S. 4646) which would establish a universal 
retirement income system for railroad 
employes upon attaining the age of 65 or 
upon the completion of 30 years of service. 
Burden on Roads Claimed 

Mr. Bledsoe contended that the carriers 
would be unable to meet the additional 
burdens which the bills would create and 
also attacked the constitutionality of the 
proposed legislation. He said “it is not a 
proper subject for legislative action” for 
Congress is without power to compel con- 
solidation of railway income to pay pen- 
sions. 

Claims Constitutionality 

Donald R. Richberg, of Chicago, counsel 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tien, disputed the assertion that such leg- 
The 
power of Congress to. regulate interstate 
commerce extends to all instrumentalities 
of commerce, he said, and the Railway 
Labor Act applying to all employes of 
interstate carriers has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In concluding the presentation of the 
Railroad Employes National Pension As- 
sociation in behalf of the Hatfield bill 
(S. 4646), Herman D. Ekern, of Chicago, 
Said that the costs to employes under that 
plan—the “pay as you go” method—would 
be less than under the funded plan pro- 
posed in the Wagner bill, assuming an 
average pay roll of $2,755,000,000. 

Opposes Creating Reserves 

While he conceded the advisability of 





|creating reserves, he declared this would 


be inadvisable under present conditions 
because of the heavy contributions that 
would be required immediately. He sug- 
gested that the pension system should be 
started on a “pay-as-you-go” basis and 
later when business conditions warrant, 
be changed over to a funded plan. 


|. The National Association of Manufac-/| 
| turers and a number of other trade asso- 


ciations are opposed to the enactment of 
compulsory railroad pension legislation, it 


| was declared in a statement filed with the 


Committee by Noel Sargent, economist of 
the manufacturers’ organization. The 
railroads, being unable to absorb the cost, 
would pass the burden to shippers in the 
form of higher rates, Mr. Sargent said. 
Interstate Electric Lines 

C. D. Cass, general counsel of the Amer- 

ican Transit Association, Washington, D. 


| C., expressed opposition to inclusion of in- 


dependently operated interstate electric 
railways in the definition of “employer” in 
any railroad pension legislation. 

“Upon the basis of the estimates of 
three actuaries who have appeared before 
the committee or an average of three esti- 


RESENTED HEREIN, BEING PuBLISHED W: 


Scope Is Extended | 


Is Allowed by Nebraska 


Supreme Court 


Lincoln, Nebr., Jan. 19. 

Reformation of a limited accident in- 
surance poiicy which provides a $10,000} 
benefit for accidental death of the in-| 


sured while riding in a public cohveyance 
to give the same benefit for death in an 


Of Accident Policy| 


Reformation of Limited Risk | 





automobile accident has beeh allowed by | 
the Nebraska Supreme Court in the case 
of Rubinson et al. v. North American Ac-| 
cident Insurance Co. | 

The grounds for reformation, according | 
to the court, were that the soliciting agent 
understood the insured’s desire to be cov- 
ered for automobile accidents and that 
the limited nature of the policy was not 
discovered until after the assured’s death. 
The knowledge acquired by the agent was 
imputed to the company by the court 
and the company’s acceptance of the bene- 
fits obtained by the agent was held to 
amount to a ratification of the agent’s| 
acts. 

The agent testified that he informed the 
assured the policy provided for a $10,000, 
death benefit and that it would afford the 
protection described on fhe back of the 
application. The assured, however, .was| 
not versed in the use of the English lan-| 
guage. The court said that advertisements | 
of the company “cleazly point out that) 
the policy provides for the payment of| 
$10,000 for accidental aeath and nowhere} 
in such advertisements is it stated: that | 
in order te recover the benefits described 
therein, the insured must have been rid- 
ing in a public conveyance. 








Industrial Fatalities Total 
119 in New York in Month 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 19. 


The deaths of 119 workers from indus- 
trial injuries were reported to the State 
Department of Labor in December, accord- 
ing to the monthly statement of the 
State Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins. 


must be made every year to keep abreast 
of the times. For the last ten years the 
railroads’ gross expenditures for capital 
purposes have been a little more than 
$750,000,000 per year and it is not believed 


| Kentucky 





that efficient and economic service can be 
maintained without an expenditure for 
capital purposes of $500,000,000 a year. 

“In recent years a considerable part of 
the money that might have been paid in 
dividends has been used for these capital 
expenditures. Under the conditions under 
which the railroads now operate, it doesn’t 
seem that they can bear the burden under 
either of these bills and render adequate 
service. 

Question of Validity 

“My conception of a pension or retire- 
ment insurance is an allowance by an em- 
ployer to employes at retirement upon su- 
peranhuation made in recognition of long 
and efficient service. Both bills go far 
afield in this respect. They minimize long 
service and superannuation.” 

Reférring ‘specifically to the validity of 
the Wagner bill (S. 3892), Mr. Bledsoe said 
“I do not mean to assert that the un- 
constitutionality of the bill is unques- 
tioned.” The assumption is made, he con- 
tinued, that the enactment of the law 
would increase safety and efficiency in 
railroad service. 





tics to show that the number of fatalities 

and injuries to passengers and employes 

has decreased steadily since 1920 and that 

efficiency in operations has improved pro- 
gressively in the same period. 
Safety Provisions 

“In so far as the bill is based on an 


He then quoted statis- | 


ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaiLy 


Purpose of Utility Control 
By Columbia System Outlined 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Acquisition 


Of Two Gas 


Companies 


ENIAL that the purpose of Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. in acquiring control 

of two Kentucky natural gas companies only a month before foreclosure pro- 

ceedings were instituted was to prevent the two companies from serving Detroit 

and Cincinnati was expressed in testimony before the Trade Commission Nov. 10 
by Edward Reynolds Jr., vice president of the Columbia system. 

Examination of the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission 


cwief counsel. 


as follows: 


+ 
Q. Have you learned that numerous people | 


through the country, particularly in the West, | 
had invested their money in the bonds of | 
these three companies, the American Fuel 
& Power Company, the Inland Gas Corpora-| 
tion and the Kentucky Fuel Gas Company? 

A. I know all issues were publicly sold. | 
I believe that the mortgage issues of the| 
Inland and the Kentucky Fuel were sold 
principally in the eastern markets, and | 
the notes of the American Fuel & Power 
were largely sold in the West. | 

Q. What assets did the American Fuel & 
Power Company have? 

A. Principally its investment in the equity 
in Inland and Kentucky Fuel. 

Q. What did the Inland Gas Corporation 
and the Kentucky Fuel Gas Company own? 

A. Principally gas-producing properties in 
Kentucky, and some pipe lines. 

Q. Where did the pipe lines run? 

A. To industrial consumers in eastern 
and, through another affiliated 
company, I believe into Huntington, W. Va., 
mines. 

Q. What relation to the business of Inland 
Company and Kentucky Fuel Gas Company 
did the Bridge Gas Company have? 

A. I think the Bridge Gas Company merely 
owned a river crossing to reach an industrial | 
customer on the Ohio side of the river across | 
from the eastern Kentucky market I spoke of. | 

Q. What company transported gas through | 
that pipe line? Let me put it this way:| 
Was the line of the Bridge Gas Company | 
needed for the operations of Inland Gas Com- | 
pany and Kentucky Fuel Gas Company? | 

A. I believe it was to the extent of reach- | 
ing one industrial consumer. | 

Q. Was the Bridge Gas Company owned 
by either the Inland Gas Corporation, the 
Kentucky Fuel Gas Company or the eer 
ican Fuel & Power Company? “A. No. 

Q. By whom was it owned? | 

A. It was owned by the same parties that | 
were the sellers of the American Fuel & | 
Power Company stock under the contract in 
question. J | 

+++ 

Q. Now, under the contract you got com-_ 
plete ownership of the Bridge Gas Company, 
did you not? A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. Did you thereby put yourselves in con-; 
trol of the line crossing the river, owned by 
the Bridge Gas Company, and which the 
Inland Company needed, as you say, to! 
reach one industrial customer? A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Did you likewise acquire from the sell- 
ers, the ownership of Northern Gas Company 
(Ohio), Northern Industrial Gas Company, 
and Northern Gas Company (Delaware)? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What relation gid those companies 
have to the business of’ Inland Gas Corpora- 
tion and Kentucky Fuel Gas Company? 

A. I do not understand they had any re- 
lation. 

Q. Did you learn of any plans which had 
been developed by those who owned the 
American Fuel & Power Company or con- 
trolled it, with relation to the Northern Gas /| 
Company and Northern Industrial Gas Com- 
pany? 

A. I do not know what their plans were, 
other than that the Northern Gas Comnany 
(Ohio) had taken some rights of way in Ohio, 
and the Northern Industrial Gas Company 
was negotiating for contracts to sell gas. 
Where? } 

A. Principally in Detrqit and the section | 
between that and Toledo. 

++ + 


Q. When you began the acquisition of the | 
bonds and stocks of these various companies | 
you knew, did you not, that this group which | 
controlled American Fuel & Power Company, 
Northern Industrial Gas Company and so 
forth, was making its plans to put a pipe 
line into Detroit for the purpose of serving | 
ie concerns there with natural gas? 

o. sir. 

Q. When did you first learn that? 

A. I don’t know just when we first learned 
that. The parties that sold the American 
Fuel & Power and other companies you have | 
named, to us were not, as I understand it, ! 





Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. 
Reynolds’ testimony were printed in the issues of Jan. 18 and 19.) 


(Excerpts from Mr. 
They conclude 


interested in those companies when we began 
to buy the bonds of the Inland and the Ken- 
tucky Fuel, but I have no knowledge of their 
plans or operations, other than as came to 
us with this purchase. 

Q. At the time you made the purchase, 
you knew, did you not, that some of these 
companies had actually bought parts of the 
right of way for a pipe line leading to the 
City of Detroit? 

A. When we made the purchase in No- 
vember, 1930; yes, sir. 

Oct. 30 you knew it, did you not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what part of the right 

of way had actually been purchased? A. 


| We knew it had been optioned. 


Q. I take it you mean by that that some- 
one of these companies which you bought 
had taken options on the right of way for a 
vive line into the City of Detroit? 


When we made the purchase in No-| 


vember, 1930; yes, sir. 
Oct. 30 you knew it, did you not? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what part of the right 
of way had actually been purchased? 
knew it had been optioned. 

? +> 


A. 


Q. 
one of these companies which you bought had 
taken options on the right of way for a 
pipe line into the City of Detroit? 

A. No, sir. My understanding is that they 
had taken options on parts of the right of 
way across the State of Ohio. I do not think 
they ever completed it, or that they actually 
had the rights of way going into Detroit. 
My understanding is that they had merely 
taken an option to purchase, but no oliga- 
tion to finish the purchase of the right of 


way until they wanted to lay the line, which | 


is a much cheaper way of doing it. 

Q. All right, but it might turn out that 
in some instances they had bought the right 
of way. 
— I think probably you are right, in gen- 
eral. 

A. What I say ts what they tried to do. 
I believe they had actually purchased some 
of the right of way, but only a minor part. 

Q. Had any of the companies in this group 


| made application for a franchise in the City 


of Detroit? A. I do not recall. 

Q. You knew, did you not, when you made 
the contract to purchase these companies. 
that some of these companies had planned 
to enter the City of Detroit with a pipe line? 
. We knew of this right of way option- 
ing. Beyond that I can not say we knew 
their plans, and we certainly did not know 
of any plans approaching completion, and it 
is quite obvious from their financial condi- 
tion that they were nowhere near financing 
any such project. 

Q@. When did your franchise in the City 
of Cincinnati expire? 

A. At the end of the year 1930. 

> > | 


Q. Has that franchise ever been, renewed | 


or extended? 


A. I believe the franchise you speak of is 


| called a natural gas franchise, and I believe | 
| it has not been renewed, but, of course, the | 


company there has another 
also which has not expired. 
Q. I am referring to the natural 


franchise. 
A. So I understood, and that is 
answered that way. 


How near to the City of Cincinnati 


gas franchise 
gas 


why I 


| were the gas fields of Inland Gas Corporation? 


and Kentucky Fuel Gas Company? 

A. I suppose about 175 miles, 
less. 

Q. How far were the fields or lines of 
Inland Gas Company and Kentucky Fuel Gas 
Company a the City of Detroit? 

A. Certainly further than that. 
know the mileage. 

. What distance from Detroit was your 
nearest pipe line? 


more or 


I do not 


A. We! 


I take it you mean by that that some- | 


instead of having taken an option, | 


Lead Poisoning 
Is Studied Among 


~ Women Workers 


Third of Employes in Stove 
| Enamel Factories Sur- 
veyed Show Symptoms, 
Report States 


Three of every 10 women employed in 
|80 stove enamel industries suffer from 





_|lead poisoning, according to a report on 


a study conducted by the Women’s Bu- 
|reau of the Department of Labor. 

To offset the hazards of the poison, it 
is suggested that leadless enamel, already 
used in eight plants, be substituted for 
|lead enamel. The study, which is sum- 
| marized by Mary Anderson, Director of the 
| Women’s Bureau, in the current issue of 
jtue “American Federationist,” resulted 
}f:om investigations of workers in 50 
piants located':n Illinois, Maryland, Mich- 
|igan, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
More than 700 women were personally 
interviewed. The following additional in- 


|formation was taken from the article of 


Miss Anderson: 
Leadless Enamel Used 

In eight plants a leadless enamel was 
applied both on sheet and cast iron, thus , 
saving the workers from all dangers of 
poisoning. Little or no enamel was used 
in the other plants on sheet iron, but a 
leaded enamel was almost always used 
on cast iron: At least three-fourths of 
|the women interviewed worked where at 
|least some leaded enamel] was used. 

Lead poisoning may be contracted by 
simply breathing the leaded enamel dust. 
The two dustiest jobs in the stove enamel- 
ing industry are spraying and brushing. 
it is here that the majority.of the women 
are employed and three-fourths of those 
jinterviewed by the Bureau investigators 
were thus employed. 

Per Cent Affected 

More than 21 per cent of the women 
working on the cast iron materials re- 
|ported five or more ‘symptoms of the 
|poison compared with less than 5 per 
;cent of the women working on sheet iron. 
‘More than 50 per cent of the sprayers 
suffered from certain of the symptoms, 

The findings of the study further con- 
firmed the view that younger persons are 
;riore susceptible to lead poisoning than 
older ones. , 

Few of the factories provided for reg- 
uiar physical examinations or medical 
care although such supervision is needed. 
Regular physical examinations would re- 
veal the effects of the poison on the more 
| Susceptible employes and they could be 
taken off lead work. Six plahts reported 
that examinations are given at intervals. 

Precautions Taken 

Since a worker may be poisoned by 
conveying lead into his mouth with food 
and drink, it is essential that adequate 
| washing «facilities be provided, such as 
| Hot water, soap, individual towels, and 
)if possible, nail brushes. No one plant 
furnished all of these facilities. In 13, 
not one was available. Nor were pro- 
| Visions made for lunch arrangements suf- 
| ficient to insure protection to the worker 
| while eating. In seven plants workers 
ate in the workroom. Only four plants 
| provided a lunch room. 

To prevent poisoning, more attention 





Our lines serve Toledo, which I believe | Sbould be given to means of controlling 


ig 65 or 70 miles from Detroit. 
Q. Was the purpose of the Columbia Gas 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


| work conditions. 
|from enamel will be the most effective 
| way of eliminating the hazard. 


The removal of lead 





mates,” Mr. Bledsoe stated, ‘the amount] assumption that railroad employes are un- | 
imposed is a very large sum and there is| safe or inefficient,” Mr. Bledsoe declared, 
unanimity of opinion that the amount/|“I wish to challenge that assumption. | 
will grow.” “It is my viewpoint that this bill would | 

“Railroad companies are earning less} have no effect upon safety’ or efficiency 
than enough to pay their operating ex-|of employes. They are as safe and effi- | 
penses, taxes and fixed charges. The rail-| cient now as they would be under any leg- | 
roads as a whole are practically without] islation. It is my belief their safety and | 
credit to secure funds other than through | efficiency would not be infiuenced by leg- 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. | islation of any character.” | 


A Dual Purp 


n people will find a way, by one means) 


It is just, both to the | 


| prices of crude petreleum and petroleum | 
{products and smaller reductions in all 
|other subgroups caused this group as a more than 1 per cent in the case of all 
whole to decline nearly 3 per cent during | commodities other than farm products and 
| the month. | ome to approximately 4 per cent in’ the 
| Metals Show Downward Trend | case of raw materials. 

| Metals and metal products as a whole; Between November and December price 
showed a downward tendency for Decem- | decreases took place in 239 instances, in- 
ber due to decreases in agricultural im- creases in 91 instances, while in 454 in- 
plements, iron and steel products and non-! stances no change in price occurred. 
ferrous metals. Motor vehicle? recorded; The all commodities index for the year | 
a slight advance during the month, while | 1932 stands at 64.8 as compared with 173 
no change took place in the average prices for the year 1931, showing a decrease of 
;of plumbing and heating fixtures. a little more than 11 per cent during the 

In the group of building materials the | year. 
average price of cement moved upward Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
during the month. Structural steel and|#"4 subgroups of commodities: 
other building materials showed no change | (1926=100.0) 
in average prices, while brick and tile, | 
lumber and paint and paint materials | 
showed further slight recessions. The! 
| group as a whole showed a fractional in- 
| crease for the month. 

Chemicals Recede 

Fertilizer materiays, chemicals and drugs 
|and pharmaceuticals showed slight reces- 
; sions during December causing the group 
|to decline practically one-tenth of 1 per 
| cent from the month before. Mixed fer-| 
tilizer prices showed no change during 
the month. As a whole, the house-fur- 
[Po Peanerl group showed a fractional 
| decrease from the previous month, both 
|furnishings and furniture shared in the) 
slight decline. 

The group of miscellaneous commodities | 
decreased approximately one-half of 1 per 
cent between November and December due 
jto declining prices of cattle feed, paper 
and pulp, crude rubber and other miscel- 
laneous articles with no change taking 
| place in the average prices for automobile 
tires and tubes. 

Special Groups 

The December averages for all the spe- | 
cial groups of commodities were below! 
| those for November, ranging from slightly | 


But there are necessary expenditures that 


Dec.. 
1932 
All commodities 62.6 | 
Farm products | 


Grains 


> 
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Livestock and p try 
Other farm products 
Foods 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables... 
Meats 
Other foods 
Hides and leather products 
Boots and shoes se 
Hides and skins 
eT eae 
Other leather produc 
| Textile products 
Clothing 
Cotton goods .. 
Knit goods .... 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and 
goods . 
| Other textile products.. 
Fuel and lighting mate- 
rials aos 
Anthracite coal 
Bituminous coal 
Coke 
Electricity 
Gas 
Petroleum products .... 
Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating.. 
Building materials . 
Brick and tile 
Cement 
Lumber .., Sareea a ag ae 
Paint and paint mate- 
rials 
Plumbing and heating.. 
Structural steel ........ 
Other building materials 
| Chemicals and drugs..... 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals 
Fertilizer materials .... 
Mixed fertilizers 
Housefurnishing goods ... 
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Auto Permit Suspensions 
Analyzed in Connecticut 


3 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 19. 

Driving privileges of 1,600 motorists 
| were suspended in Connecticut last year | 
for failure to furnish proof of finangial 
responsibility, the State Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner, Robbins B. Stoeckel, has 
announced. This was an increase of 803 | Benen Des 
jover the number of suspensions for this | yyisceilancous 
}cause in 1931. Automobile 

Licenses of 8,900 drivers were  sus- aie is 
pended in the State in 1932 for all causes. Paper and pulp. 
This was a decrease of 80 from 1931 and Rubber, crude 
more than 2,000 from 1930. a ean ONS sn 
| Of the total suspensions, 6,339 were for’) Semimanufactured articles 
five major offenses—reckless driving, op- | Finished products ........ 
‘erating while under the influence of in- | N9pagticultural commod- 
toxicating liquor, failure to report acci- | Al 

dent, operating without license and failure | farm products and foods 
| to give proot of financial responsibility. 
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Mr. Bledsoe also contended that the bills | 
should not be considered in the nature of 
unemployment relief through the posai- | 
bility of adding new workers to replace | 
those. who retire on pensions. Unem- 

loyment relief is not related to the pen- | 

ion question, he stated, and should .be 
considered separately. 
| 


Price Upturn Shown | 
In Wholesale Market 


Advance Is First in Any Week | 
Since November 19 


The decline in wholesale prices, which | 
has been in effect since the week ended 
Nov. 19, was broken for the week ended | 
Jan. 14 and for the first time in eight | 
weeks the index number of wholesale | 
prices showed a gain over the preceding | 
week, according to information made} 


lavailable Jan. 19 by the Bureau of Labor | 


Statistics, Department of Labor. 

The gain in prices over the preceding 
week amounted to two-tenths of 1 per} 
cent whereas during the period of de- 
clining values the weekly recessions aver- | 
aged approximately five-tenths of 1 per | 
cent to make a total decline of 3.5 per | 
cent from the Nov. 19 index, it was pointed | 
out. Additional information was made | 
available as folllows: | 

In spite of the slight gain during the | 
week of Jan. 14 wholesale prices are still | 
on a par with those of 1908 and continue | 
substantially below those of the previous 
low period of the depression in June. The | 


‘index of 62.0 for last week is 2.8 per cent | 
| below the index for the week of June 18, 
; which marked the 


lowest point in the! 
recession of prices which occurred during 


| the late Spring. 


The Bureau’s index number of whole-| 
sale prices for the week ended Jan. 14 


|stands at 62.0 as compared with 61.9 for 


the week ended Jan. 7, showing an increase 
of approximately two-tenths of 1 per cent. 
These index numbers are derived from 
price quotations of 784 commedities. 
weighted according to the importance of 
each commodity and based on average 
prices for the year 1926 as 100.0. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
for the weeks ended Dec. 17, 24 and 31, 
1932, and Jan. 7 and 14, 1933: | 


All commodities 
Farm products...... 
Foods ‘ 
Hides and lieathe 
products 
Textile products..... § 
Fuel and lighting.. 
Metals and metal 
products 
Building materials. . 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing 
COGS nc knaed 
Miscellaneous 
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The Annual Index-Digest of The United States 
Daily has been widely recognized as serving a dual 
purpose. 


First 
It is an index to the daily issues of The United 


States Daily for the yearly period, March 4, to 
March 3. 


Second 
It is important in understanding the scope of the 


Annual Index-Digest to comprehend the policy of 
The United States Daily. This policy is— 


The Newest Thing 
In Indexes 


Greater Visibility— 
a 17x11\%-Inch Page 
More Readable Type— 

7 Foint Ionic Type 


Approximately 700 pages compris- 
ing thousands of separate items. 
The entries are in the nature of 
digests that enable the use of the 
Annual Index-Digest as’ an inde- 


“To present a complete and comprehensive record of the 


daily activities of the Government of 


all its branches, Legislative, Executive and Judicial, and 
of the governments of the forty-eight States. 


of each 


the United States in 


Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in 


the life of the American 
founded.” 


people, 


thus impartially presented_in The United States 


this publication was 


Daily, the analytical index to it serves also as a 


Because this daily news of the 49 governments is 
“master key” index to the original and official 


sources, viz., the thousands and 


thousands of re- 


pendent reference tool. 


Bound In Attractive 


Board Covers 


Rag Paper Edition..... $20.00 
Newsprint Edition. .... $15.00 


news releases, in a word, the whole gamut of governmental activities whiclf find their way into print 
These diversified 
actions of the Federal Government and of the 48 State governments are now made accessible through 
the reservoir afforded by the Anriual Index-Digest. 


but are many times overlooked or forgotten when an occasion for their use arises. 


The thoroughness with which it portrays diversity of official activities, the completeness with - 


| ports, documents, legislative acts, research papers, 


which it covers the social, technical, cultural and fiscal action of both Federal and State Governments, 
mark this Annual Index-Digest am outstanding contribution to the orderly preservation of current in- 


formation on government. 


You will want this encyclopaedic record at hand for current and future reference. It will save 
you many times its purchase price. Business firms, lawyers, legislative reference services, colleges, 
teacher training institutions, public libraries, trade associations and chambers of commerce are find- 
ing these indexes a necessary addition to their reference tools. 


Vol. 


6 Ready for Delivery. 


Small 


Edition of Extra Copies. Order Now. 


Ghe Guited States Baily 


22nd and M Streets 


Washington, D. C. 
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Delay Requested Peet Ate | Radio Commission 

e 

oo : To South America| ( OMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS H Arsuments 

By Three Roads | ears Argum 
: y ‘i Regular Service Planned With W le b \W ‘ 

‘In Terminal Case Intermediate Landing at |] ] y e e 

| Sea Provided 

E ; : Regular air service between Germany | \Petitions of Stations for 
Carri C. to : | ’ 

Carriers Petition I. C. C. ee oe AE eee tani ck As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Jan. 19 | Changes of Time and of 
Reopen Proceedings om sea, is planned. The “Westfalen” will be | : Power ‘Ane Presente d by 
Erection of Passen®er | stationed about half-way out in the south 

nc Oak 1 Atlantic. The yo" now + doom Couleanl 
i ngeies at Bremen, will be equipped w a long 
Station = 8 t floating sail towed at the stern of the ITEM oe 2 
ship; the drag of the sail is sufficient to | The Independence Broadcasting Com- 

“ge aria pr has ot aaae eee ees Coe Se oe anne ‘pany of Philadelphia (Station WHAT) 
Calif. on Jan. 19 petition e -|as a runway upon which the plane can be i. P s: Gandia. 
state Commerce Commission to reopen| pulled on board the steamer) It is re-| COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE joined Por ie o Re See - 
for further consideration proceedings in- | ported that this service will be operated trolytic, New York dines exes | (Station , in ora gu 

{ the California Rail-|eVvery two weeks in connection with the||/ Coppel Ttcatny. spot, New York 061} ‘174 ‘204 |fore the Federal Radio Commission Jan. 
volving an order © ivlclal ind obrtaen: te combined airplane-airship service, thus} Foo d index (Bradstreet’s) “ ee ‘ ‘ 64 | 82 | F : ' : 3.07 337 18 opposing, the application of the Foulk- 
road Commission requiring the cart giving a regular weekly air mail service Iron and steel composite............. .....dollars, per ton. . 83 | x i 98 : | J 5 39.72 36.23 { | x04 adie Bnginesring Co.,, Philadeighis 
construct a new passenger terminal in| between Europe and South America.—(De- | Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter. (K. C.)...... dollars, per bush. . 45 | d ij 53 | : : 2 | : te 

Los Angeles. (Docket Nos. 14778, and F.| partment of Commerce.) FINANCE (Station WTEL), for an increase in hours 

D. 3556 and 3569.) ay Banking: . | { of operation which would reduce those of 

“The Southern Pacific Company, the S : t * Fil Pl Debits, New York City ‘ | > | 5,256 | 7,520 | 9,868 12,599 | WHAT and WCAM. This was one of 

Atchison, Topeka—& eo oid cane, eatram rules €a on sae ~ = | Sead | 5,699 TAlT 6,439 | three cases argued before the Commission. 

and the Los Angeles & Salts e Railway ||| 1 — 3 ra tov. WHAT, 

advised the Commission that the economic! Fig. Rail Cooperation|| “sis vues. Ms ra tM See Aa lupheld the report, of Examiner &. $i 
ee ee eee ayer mt — ° P | Bills discounted re aS 251 | | 442 | 822 | |Hyde, Nov. 19, 1932, recommending a de- 
petition from water and highway | U. S. Government securities es | 1,851 | 479 | 485 238 | \nial of the applications of WTEL and 
riers, had so depleted their revenues as . Federal reserve reporting member banks— | | | E renewal of licenses to WHAT and WCAM, 
to make it impossible to construct the) Requests I. C. C. to Require ||| Deposits, net demand +} 11,940 | 11,823 | Wy | 13, 13,392 13,611 Waging hee oh ony ge ie 
en issi i i 7 on ; : : a ‘|| es tal a | oo 307 | | ‘ { =" | yd parison” between the equipment, service 
- The California Commission, it was said, Carriers to Provide for Investments, total | snetase <s a | ae a, 256 | 554 | pare sen ee eee Se 
2, refused their joint peti- U. S. Government s 5 } 

sion. fer > eogtuine “of the secondings Through Traffic Loans, total a 10,214 297 | Y " : |WTEL, and that WTEL is “tottering.” 

0. . sa8 
D. | On securities “* .* , , Deviations Alleged 

Economic Conditions Cited —_— All other oF : 5.938 
The petition pointed out that “since the} Seatrain Lines, Inc., and its wholly-/|]| Interest rates, call loans ‘ —_ E. e.. — arguing for WTEL, —< 
: : : i f fact fas z Interest rates, time loans.... + 50 | 4 jthat there have been seven deviations by 

Commission made its said findings o Ct,/owned subsidiary, the Hoboken Manufac Exchange rates, sterling (daily average) a "35 | 3°34 “85 | WCAM betweend Jan. 1 and Sept. 1, 1932, 

rendered its peer ee eee fe turers’ Railway, filed formal complaints|])} Failures, commercial x 596 | 583 lthat WHAT failed to use two-thirds of 

Petitioners have no control have arisen With the Interstate Commerce Commission | Mater i eeoeoon — — 4.728 its time, and although it tegtified that it 

which prevent petitioners from proceeding |Jan. 19 against refusal of the rail car- we dais. N. Y.S.E.....thousands of dollars par value. . 400 | 44,900 062 | 54,777 | i 48.326 58,626 : ey oon et age a it, \ 

with the work of constructing a union|riers to enter into through routes and Bond prices. 40 corvorate issues dollars. . 80. 78.62 : A : 96.22 f 94.13 96.08 | f not demonstrated that it wotld use them. 
passenger terminal in the City “of Los/|,. f tati f freight | Stock sales, N. Y. S. E.... thousands of shares. . J 3,868 ’ , | k 8,387 i 13.029 23,567 | Mr. Leahy said it was true that WHAT 

Angeles and extending their main lines of joint rates or transportation of freig Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times)... dollars ber mnaze. . 54 | "a : 36 | . oy 52. 206.89 a y x |was not on the air for a period but that 

railroad to serve said union station with-|Via Seatrain vessels from New England | Stock prices = ees Statistics) ’ = : a aie 1, nee 163.4 : | was because it was conducting extensive 

out seriously impairing their ability to per-|and eastern territories to the South and ee aides (37) om ‘6 | , i : 1619 | : 20911 188.9 : surveys to find a new location for broad- 
form their duty to the public.” or oe, | ees — Nos. 25727 and a Railroads (33) “a 9 | | i ; 100.6 137.9 140.9 | ; a -— tol seal wohiacae meas ts 
terstate Commerce Commission had, of | e Seatrain Company commenc op- | |} 

necessity, been approached by the carriers |eration on Oct. 6, 1932, of vessels carrying | eS CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION ||| present station. 

for the necessary authority to construct loaded railway freight cars between the ||! TOC on. ; ) thousands of tons. . s | Report Claimed Unfair’ 

extensions to their lines to serve the ter-|ports of New York, Havana and New) Scams aoe —_ (daily avernaes iiisnaee aRieiaarase baous pale b 3 i Lie | He mre , 

i ri i i D ; ! ’ J | i 5737 % Mr. Hibbs took exception to the exam- 
minal, when constructed, and had granted | Orleans. The service includes rail hauls | Petroleum thousands of barrels. . i 2'094 2'662 2644 inns cabot ant Geolenal id Sain “oe 
the necessary permission.) * __|at rail rates to the ports and port-to-port ||) Steel ingots per cent of capacity. . 17 16 "45 | 4 , "84 8 \ ar aan unjust,” especially. where it Ge- 
. “Since said orders were rendered,” said | rates for the water haul. | Construction, contract awards (da. av.)..thous of dollars. . 10,174 | 14,309 og Be souk aes yey Be yp Ba Be sc 
neal, i thas. a Ugnad-wide, aaprokaion | er eee a |ably efficient.” As to WCAM, Mr. Hibbs 
a, oS be ey } ine With the exception of the Missouri | || CID |. idaadensnws eecpas sae .....thousands of bushels. . 26 9 148 3,074 pointed out that WTEL seeks a full divi- 

ith ai each which have been made Pacific Railroad and its subsidiary, the Wheat ° es | | 495 | 880 188 | 1.382 506 lsion of time to prevent any deviation by 

‘ he traffi and earnings Texas & Pacific Railway, each of which Wheat flour .. ** 4 55 207 102 163 | 288 258 | |them without consulting WTEL. He added 

cas Gatueneth by wane : interest in the Seatrain Lines, | Freight-car loadings, total .. . ’ 573,276 | 571,678 | 725,938 862,461 | 931,438 that the examiner failed to take into ac- 

b te d high has a stock int t the Seatr: ; 

Tacs” tae aclaasty pempeived the cpode j i i i Coal and coke 125,083 | 131.932 | 176,135 | 207,451 | 227,980 count a “restraint of trade” involved. 

‘ h as well as interlocking directorates, the 2 é 

carriers, has seriously impaired the credit |“. : Forest products 18,091 16.821 |, 321295 49'307 58.336 Scete’ Sie Seal ease 

it i i railroads have refused to enter into ar- ; P | ewis Liberman, representing WCAM, 

of petitioners and made it increasingly Grain and products 31,004 | 27/492 41.112 39'506 48165 

difficult to provide funds to make capital Tangements for the through transporta- Livestock 211443 | 24'566 29°703 32.296 | called attention to the fact that this is a 

expenditures and provide adequate main- | tion of freight via Seatrain vessels. Merchandise, less than carloads.... 186627 | 183/470 ; 297'835 | 2391170 municipally owned and operated station, 

tenance necessary to enable petitioners to. The carriers contend that Seatrain is Ore 2,317 3,194 4.916 i 8,052 9'120 3'356 | | and that whereas there are but three sta- 
heir duties to the public.” actually a “car ferry” subject to the In- Miscellaneous 188,711 | 184,203 237,658 293.627 | 299,539 317,128 | | tions in southern New Jersey, Philadelphia 
aac argon Sher eggae o * : terstate Commerce Act, and therefore un- Receipts— | 3 | has 10. As for the interference of WCAM 
Effects on Service der jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- Cattlevand calves és | 158 131 | 224 | 232 247 | 264 253 282 | 244 | with WTEL, Mr. Liberman stated that at 
It was pointed out that if the carriers ission i ing | || Hogs .. “ 459 430 711 736 637 | 732 848 783 ||| no time did WTEL complain to the City 

. merce Commission in the matter of fixing Cott to sight 226 271 382 | 393 198 | 251 236 254 i 

are forced to proceed with the construc- : : 543 otton int & “* | é of Camden, and one time did complain 

‘ i ie “seri rates, issuance of securities, etc. Wheat primary markets thousands of bushels. . 2,353 2,580 3,760 3,286 ; 4 4,124 | 4591 4,199 4,506 h deval Radio © ee 

tion of the terminal, it will have Soe ehat |. Seatrain Lines, Inc., on the other hand, Wool, total, Boston thousands of pounds. . 1,530 507 | 3/220 2990 | 5°457 3°485 | 5'802 ||| te the Federal Radio Commission. 

a tcnendit 4 ee a ae . holds that its service is an innovation, - reas Otinr Chee Ateiet 
ere ta -| and does not constitute an ordinary “car oe ht 
project will oe er ies - — ferry” operation. For this reason, it was _ e e i by ohana ter Ok tase, aaa 
Guitty taditer ptxvies to the pubic. Se elaiat mies Eames Td en \ernings Ane Concluded ‘Power Device for Reversing Locomotives Exports of Airplanes |Dak., seeking the facilities of Sioux Falls 
The petitioners asserted that their cash | 4.04; ission, s » Bill | . . | Broadcasting Association, Sioux Falls, S. 
requirements amount to $32,764,483 up to diction, —— aa On Intercoastal Rate Bil | To Be Required Under Order by a xl C. To China Decrease Dak. Station KSOO), and by counsel for 

, retire ; . : ‘ : . George Strong, counsel for J. B. 

Sih cial te tusne gaat sheet cures ob-| The Seatrain petition asked that the! The House Committee on Merchant Ma- | | There were 16 airplanes shipped from |Tayior, in applying for the facilities of 

ligations.. For this reason, it was said, Commission require the rail carriers to rine, Radio and Fisheries on Jan. 19 con-| 41) steam locomotives built after April | powerless otherwise. They urge that the | the United States to China in the first 11/ KSOO, asserted that it is “not a meritorious 

construction of the terminal will necessi- | Tecognize, establish and operate through cjyded hearings on the bill (S. 4491) for), “i949 ust befequipped with power- only instance in which we have authority | Months of 1932 compared with 38 in the | station,” deviates from its assigned fre- 
tate a loan from the Reconstruction Fi- eee — = a regulation by the United States Shipping | » 

nance Corporation. ’ 


The terminal, according to estimates, 
will cost from $7,597,404 to $13,386,092 at 


present-day costs. 


Industrial Improvements 


A continued improvement during the 
latter part of last year, and the recent 
lowering of interest rates, more liberal 
credit policies of banks, and governmental 
moves toward establishment of new banks 
have materially contributed to a better 
feeling in business circles in Mexico, ac- 
cording to Commercial Attache Charles 


Cunningham, Mexico City. 


During December exchange rates were 
steadier than for ahy month in more than 
a@ year, resulting largely from measures 


with such routes. 


The Commission was asked to require 

the carriers to put into effect “just, rea- 
* o. sonable, and nondiscriminatory propor- 

Noted for Month in Mexico tional rates” to and from New York and 
New Orleans, which shall be “less than 
the local rates to and from said ports, 
}or the rates to and from said ports on 
traffic to be interchanged with other 
steamship lines in such amount as shall 
be proper in view of the saving in expense” 
to the railroads in the interchange of 


freight with Seatrain vessels. 


sought by the complainant. 
Switching Difficulties 


port freight and issue bills of lading for 
such through traffic, and to maintain just 
and reasonable joint rates in connection | 


Reparation for damage to Seatrain Lines 
by reason of the carriers’ refusal to co- 
operate with that company also was 


taken to prevent speculation in exchange 
and of~heavier seasonal exports, it was 
stated. ; 
Wholesale and retail trade in such lines , 
as textiles, footwear, toilet articles, food- 
stuffs, pharmaceuticals, and other prod- 
ucts made seasonal gains in Mexico City 
during December. Department stores re- 
ported fair Christmas trade with sales 
generally above those of November and 
in most stores greater than in December, 
1931.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Airplane Parts Identified 
By Color in Germany 


National standard colors for the identifi- 
‘Cation of the operating parts of airplane 
equipment are being used with great sat- 
isfaction by the entire German airplane 
industry, according to information received 
from the Standards Committee on Aero- 


nautics of Germany, by the American * 


Standards Association. The standard col- 
ors are considered to be an important 
safety device, because of the great num- 
ber of pilots who frequently change planes, 
so that familiarity with the location of 
controls and equipment is important. 

The standards, which are also being ac- 
cepted by other European countries, for 
use on handles, handwheels, etc., are as 
follows: Fire extinguishers, fire alarms, 
short-circuit switches, red; tem@rature 
regulator for cooling water (cooler valves), 
green; gas levers (throttles), yellow; tem- 
perature regulator for lubricating oil (cool- 
ers), brown; and ignition levers (change 
of ignition), black—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


2 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 19 made public decisions in rate 


The Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railway, 
a switching road serving piers and indus- 
tries along the New Jersey shore in the 
New York Harbor District, complains that 
certain of the rail carriers have refused 
to permit their cars to be delivered to 
Seatrain vessels, and that such refusal has 
caused the Hoboken unnecessary expense 
in transferring freight to other cars. 

This action of the rail carriers, it was 
said, has caused delay in loading the cars 
on vessels, and has resulted in congest- 
ing the switching road's facilities. 
Commission was asked to require the car- 
riers to cease and desist from this prac- 
tice, anc pay reparation for damage al- 


Seatrain witnesses heretofore have pre- 
sented testimony to the Commission dur- 
ing hearings at Washington 
|of their contentions that such a service 
is in the public welfare. 

The cpposition, headed by the Southern 
Facific Company, is scheduled to present 
its testimony at hearings to be assigned 
some time this month. 


Black Sea Exports 
Of Soviet Decrease 


Decline of 23 Per Cent Noted 


For 11 Months of Last Year 
i Bay ec tt | 1932 also fel] off to 1,739,895,073 compared | 
months of 1932 amounted to 8,602,944 long 
tons compared with 11,005,977 long 
during the corresponding period of 1931, 
a drop of 23 per cent, according to a re- 
port from Commercial Attache Julian Gil- 
lespie. Istanbul, Turkey. 

Sovwret exports passing Istanbul during 
the month of November 
tons compared to 1,200,629 tons 


..Hnd finance cases which are summarized corresponding month of last year. 


Board of rates of intercoastal shipping | 


and took the bill under advisement. An- 


| held Jan. 20, however, to permit the filing 

of additional written material bearing on 
the bill, it was announced for the Com- 
mittee. 

Capt. W. J. Peterson, representing the 
Pacific-American Steamship Association 
and the Ship Owners Association of the 
Pacific Coast, testified Jan. 19 in opposi- 


tion to a proposed amendment to require | 


that ports improved with Federal funds 
must be given service at the same rates 
as are applicablé to the nearest other 
port. Differentials should be made in 


rates, he said, on the basis of cost of serv- | 


ice to the various ports and of their lo- 
cation. 

Representative Swing (Rep.), of El Cen- 
tro, Calif., testified in favor of the amend- 
ment, declaring it would prevent discrimi- 
ation between ports. 


Railroad Fatalities 


; : : aad full year of 1931; according to a compila- 
operated reverse gears, and all locomotives to require the installation of additional 


; : ; : }equipment is when upon appeal from the 
in road service built prior to that date | gecision and notice of an inspector, as 


|the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


t f the C itt inl no | must be so equipped before Jan. 1, 1937, | provided in section 6 of the Boiler Inspec- 
other meeting 0: e Committee w 


| qucouding' to's Sepert tuned Gam. 38 tp | not conform to the requirements of the 


; law and shall not thereafer be used be- | 
| While the railroads contended that they | cause of the absence of the additional 


tion Act, that a particular locometive does 


were in such precarious financial condi- | equipment we sustain such decision. We | 
|tion that they should not be required to |find no basis for such a view in the | 


\install the power gears, the Commission | language of the Boiler Inspection Act or 


said “we cannot believe the present finan- 
cial condition will be permanent and we | 
|} are convinced that action should now be 
| initiated to afford relief in the future from | 
| the conditions complained of.” 

The proceedings grew out of a com- 
plaint filed Nov. 10, 1930, by A. Johnston, 


grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and D. B. Rob-| 
,ertson, president of the Brotherhood of | 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen,) 
| which charged that many locomotives are 
| Still equipped with manually - operated | 
| reverse gears, and that such equipment | 
| is a constant hazard to life and limb. | 


Are Fewer for Year’ Commissioner Frank McManamy, for- | 


Curtailed Operations Given as 


Cause by the I. C. C. 


While the railroads of the country have 


| been perfecting safety devices for the pre- | 


vention of accidents with satisfactory re- 
Suits, and have been cutting down the 
|total injured and killed each year, the 
| present decline is chiefly attributable to 


the fact that train operations have been | 


curtailed because of the depression, it was 
stated orally at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Jan. 19. 

In this connection, the Commission’s 
tabumtion showed only 809,884,638 loco- 
rctive miles run during the nine-month 
| period compared with 1,001,237,362 loco- 
| motive miles operated during that period 
the year before. 


Because of the smaller number of loco- | 


motive miles run the past year, casualties 
rer million locomotive miles amounted to 
|4.1% killed during the 1932 period as 
}against 3.65 killed in 1931, and 15.74 in- 
| Jured against the 1931 figure of 15.16, both 
| increases. 

The number of man hours of railway 
workers during the nine-month period in 


| with 2,273,385,075 in the period ended 
| Sept. 30, 1931, and casualties per million 
man hours amounted to 0.23 killed against 
022 the year before, and injured, 7.51 
against 7.87. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings 
declined from 2,942 in the nine-month 
riod of 1931 to 2,395 in 1932. The cas- 
{ualties in this class of accident totaled 
1.067 killed and 2,696 injured, compared 


mer locomotive fireman, who wrote the 
| report for the Commission, estimated that, 
| there are 60,522 steam locomotives which | 
| are subject to the Boiler Inspection Act, 
|}of which 28,925 are equipped with the) 
| power gears and the remainder with hand 
| Or manually operated gears. | 
The Commission overruled a contention | 
that it lacks power to change its rules 
under the Boiler Inspection Act except 
upon application of the carriers them- | 
selves. 

| “The carriers contend,” the report said, 
“that our rules, approved and established 
under this act, can be changed only upon 
their application, and that the public, the 
employes, and the Commission itself are 


classes of railroad accidents, passenger 
| fatalities fell off by 37.50. per cent and 
| passenger injuries by 12.61 per cent. Pas- 
songer deaths during the first nine months 
cf 1932 amounted to 20 compared with 32 
di.ring that period the year before, while 
7” rapes injured totaled 1,795 against 
2,054. = 

Of the total number of all train acci- 
cents duirng the nine-month period, 896 
were the result of collisions as against 
1,988 in the period in 1931; other accidents 
vith comparisons were: Derailments, | 
2,437 against 3,603; locomotive-boiler ac- 
cidents, 9 against 12; other locomotive ac- 
cicents, 374 against 485; and miscellane- 
ous, 445 against 725. 

The so-called train-service accidents 
included those due to coupling or un-| 
ccupling cars or locomotives, coupling or | 
uncoupling air hose, operating locomotives, | 
operating hand brakes, operating switches, | 
coming in contact with fixed. structures, 


The valve gear of a steam locomotive, 
the report explained, consists of eccentrics 
or eccentric cranks, rods, links, rockers, 


etc., by means of which the valves which | 


control the admission of steam into the 
cylinders are moved, and their motion 
regulated. The valve gear is so arranged 
that direction of motion of the locomotive 
can be reversed as desired. 


The reverse gear is the mechanism by | 
means of which the valve gear is con- | 


trolled and tke direction of movement of 
a locomotive is reversed. The power re- 
verse gear sought by complainants per- 
forms the same functions as the manu- 
ally operated gear, but through the use 
of cylinders and rods the mechanism is 
moved by power, usually compressed air, 
instead of by hand. 


; tion made in the Aeronatuics Trade Divi- 
| Sion of the Commerce Department. The | 
| 16 planes shipped in 1932 had a value of 
| $88,110 compared with a value of $644,- 
| 170 in the previous year. 
| The compilation shows that 1930, with 
|/41 planes valued at $935,472, was the peak 
year for sales of American planes to China. 
Exports of airplane engines and aircraft 
| parts also declined in the first 11 months 


| the decisions of the courts relating thereto. | Of 1932. In that period five engines 
| This contention can not be sustained.” 


valued at $4,195 were shipped to China 
| compared with 38 engines valued at $100,- 
120 in 1931. Exports of parts were valued 
at $60,659 in the first 11 months of last 
| year as compared with $163,945 in 1931, | 
records show.—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


| Norway Imposes Duties 
On Two Types of Machines 


Effective Jan. 1, 1933, an import duty 


of 18 per cent ad valorem has been im- 
posed on adding machines, bookkeeping | 
machines and parts, calculating machines, | 
cash vegisters, typewriters and parts, and | 
electric vacuum cleaners, according to a| 
cablegram from Consul General Thomas | 
H. Bevarg Oslo. All formerly were duty | 


| free —(Department of Commerce.) | 


Total of 602 Visas heated. in Five Months 


To British and North Irish hnmigrants | 


Only 602 British and North Irish immi- 
grants have been given visas to enter the 
United States during the first five months 
of the present fiscal year, according to a 


| tabulation of visa figures just made public | 


by the Department of State. Great 
Britain and North Ireland have the larg- 
est immigration quota. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


The figures represent visas actually re- | 


corded as issued under each quota. Re- 


| ports on many other visas for which quota 


numbers have been allotted to distant 
coysulates are received by the quota con- 


trol officers only after the end of the 
month for which allotted. 

The figures given for visas issued at the 
end of a given month are therefore in 
some cases, especially in the quota for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, pro- 
visional in character and are less than the 
total obtained at a later date 

Since there has been some confusion 
that the figures represent the number of 
| aliens who have entered the United States, 
it should be pointed out that the given 
statistics refer to the number of immi- 
gration visas issued which may or may 
not have been used for entry by the aliens 
to whom they were issued. 


= ' és ~ mn 
Statement showing status of immigration quotas for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 


Total quota, A; number of immigrant visas granted, preference, B; nonpreference, C; balance | Iowa, determine operating power by direct 
| measurement of antenna power. 


on date indicated, D: 
A B Cc 


D 
Afghanistan .. die Destine 100 10-31 | 


Albania Se sas 40 10-31 
Andorra an ane 1009-30 
Arabian Penin- 

sula! a ok 100 10-31 
Armenia aa tae 100 10-31 
Australia? bas 89 10-31 
Austria ...... Als 1,353 11-30 


| Belgium . 2 0 2° 11-20 


Bessarabia ‘ 90 10-31 
Bhuten 

Bulgaria 

Cameroon* .... 

China 


A B Cc D 
Luxemburg ... 20. sae 2 98 11-30 
| Monaco ie. «a. kee 100 11-30 
| Morocco" ...... 100 cs 1 99 11-30 
Muscat (Oman) Mae \enel iee 100 11-30 
Nauru’ 1 ose <a 100 10-31 
Nepal ( oma wed 100 10-31 
Netherlands ... 3,15 083 11-30) 
New Guinea’... eee 10-31 | 
| New Zealand... 1 3 10-31 
Norway a < ood 10-31 
| Palestine’ ..... eke 98 11-30 
Persia 96 11-30 
WORT occ on cas 924 5, 10-31 
Portugal 10-31 
Ruanda and 


quency, has incompetent enginéers, and 
operates on second hand material. He as- 


| serted that the record shows that the pro- 
| grams are composed of a large number of 


phonograph records and are otherwise con- 


| fiined to local interests of Sioux Falls. 


J. B. Taylor, on the otner hand, he ex- 
plained, will reach a large number of farm 
interests and will act 1s a supplement to 


|@ newspaper. The record refers to a hear- 


ing before Examiner E. W. Pratt, who in a 
report Dec. 3, 1932, recommended the de- 
nial of the application of J. B. Taylor. 

Mr. Segal argued that this is the fourth 
attempt of the same interests to acquire 
the facilities of KSOO. 


Equipment Discussed 


Mr. Segal said from the testimony be- 
fere the Commission there is nothing to 


|show how the proposed station will be 


financed, what kind of programs it will 
present, and the qualification of its engi- 
neers. 

The defects attributed to KSOO in 
sponsoring its program, Mr. Segal ex- 
plained, result from the depression at its 
height in an agricultural area where peo- 
ple are using crops for fuel. 

Arguments were also presented by coun- 
sel and respondents in connection with 
the applications of The Outset Company 
(Station WJAR) and Shepard Broadcast- 
ing Service (Station WEAN), both of 
Providence, R. I., for a ‘modification of 
their licenses to increase their power to 1 


| kilowatt experimental. A denial of these 


applications was recommended by Exam- 
iner E. W. Pratt in a report to the Com- 
mission Dec. 10, 1932. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission made 
public Jan. 19 the following applications 
received: 


Broadcasting applications: 

Donald E. Bean and Wendell S. Clark, The 
Connecticut Broadcasting Co., Danbury, Conn., 
construction permit for new station to use 
1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WKAR, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Mich., modification of licease for change 
in specified hours of operation. 

WRUF, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla., modification of license to change power 
and hours from 5 kw., limited time, to 5 kw. 
until sunset at Denver; 1 kw. after sunset at 
Denver, unlimited time. 

KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Des Moines, 


WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., modification of construction permit 
granted May 27, 1932, to extend date of com- 
pletion to Sept. 1, 1933. 

Dietrich Dirks, Lincoln, Nebr., construction 
permit for new station to use 1,210 ke., 100 w. 
night, 250 w. to local sunset, unlimited time; 
requests facilities of KFOR, Lincoln, Nebr. 

W. L. Gleeson, Monterey, Calif., construction 
permit for new station to use 1,120 kc., 500 w. 
night, 1 kw. to local sunset, unlimited time; 
requests facilities of KFSG, Los Angeles, 
Calif.. and KRKD, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The following applications for renewal of 
license have been received: 


| getting on or off cars or locomotives, ac- | CZechoslovakia. 


D i WHEB, Granite State Broadcasting Corpora- 
cidents xt highway grade crossings, struck | penmark 
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the long-and-short-haul provision of section 4. : : d 4 | Great Britain® ; . ns simultaneous. day with WGBF, shares time 

Brick: No. 24572—Alphons Custodis Chim- Cline of more than 64 per cent. Minerals | Greece 307 8. W. Africal’.. 

a Construction Company v. Pennsylvania | declined from 2,231,182 tons in 1931 to 
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. 5 | >: | with WGBF and WOS. 
lroad. Rate on radial chimney brick and And Balance Sheet Items Are Announced ee - : "33 “46 Swed 


1,706,831 tons in 1932, a drop of 23 per' Hungary Sweden | Lidence her Tine Spplication tor renewal of 
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date. '‘*And other Pacific islands under Japanese mandate. amateur station licenses. 
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Coinage of Silver 
Is Proposed in | 


House Measures 


Substitution of Noninterest 
Bearing Notes for Federal 
Bonds Proposed in Bill 
Offered by Mr. Steagall 


Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 
Ozark, Ala., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, on Jan. 
18, introduced a bill (H. R. 14304) author- 
izing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue Treasury notes and silver 
certificates. It directs him to purchase 
$1,000,000,000 in the open market of any 
or all issues of bonds of the United States 
Government maturing subsequent to Jan. 
1, 1943, and to pay for them by issuing 
noninterest-bearing legal sender treasury 
notes secured by the bonds so purchased. 
It also authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase silver bullion in the 
market at the market price and to pay 
for it by issuing silver certificates. 


Text of Measure 

The bill follows in full text: 

“Be it enacted, etc., that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to purchase in the amount of 
$1,000,000,000 in the open market any or 


all issues of bonds of the United States | 


Government having a date of maturity 
subsequent to Jan. 1, 1943, and to pay 
for same by issuing noninterest-bearing 
legal tender treasury notes, secured by 
the bonds so purchased, provided‘ 

“(1) That said notes are hereby made 
legal tender and shall be accepted at their 
full face value for all debts and dues, 
public and private, and when accepted by 
the Government in payment of debts shall 
be reissued and in all respects shall be- 
come a part of the lawful money of the 


Albany, N. Y., Jan. 19. 


The creation of a central savings bank 
for the State of New York to which all 
savings banks would belong, has been 
recommended to the Legislature by the 
Joint Legislative Committee on Banking, 
of which Senator Nelson W. Cheney is 
chairman. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: | 

To give greater liquidity to our savings | 
institutions, it recommends the creation | 
of a reserve savings bank of which every 
savings bank in the State should be a 
member. This reserve bank should have 
the power tocall upon every savings bank 
in the State for funds up to an amount 
equal to 3 per cent of its deposit lia- 
bility. This would give the reserve bank 
an emergency fund of more than $100,- 
000,000 which could be used if necessary 
for the makings of loans to or the pur- 
chase of assets of any savings bank inp 
need of cash, so aS to jmmediatley check 
|@ run, and prevent it from spreading to 
other neighboring institutions. The re- 
serve bank would be controlled by a board 
jof governors elected by all the savings 
banks in the State voting by districts. 

The Committee also recommends grant- 
ing similar emergency powers to. the Sav- 
ings and Loan Bank of the State of New 
York. It would require every Savings and 
Loan Association to become a member of 
that bank, and to set aside a reserve equal 
to 3 per cent of its liabilities to sharehold- 
ers. One third of this reserve would be 
paid over to the Savings and Loan Bank 
and the other two-thirds would be subject 
to the call of the bank at any time for 
an emergency. This legislation would give 
great liquidity to our savings and loan as- 
sociations. 





United States, and (2) are redeemable at 
their face value in lawful money of the 
United States on and after Jan. 1, 1943. 
Purchase of Silver 
“(3) The Secretary of the Treasury is 


|Regional Clearing House 
Agencies Are Advised 


| The Committee again urges upon the 
| banks the desirability of forming strong, 
| regional clearing house associations. It be- 


Proposed in New York State 


Local Institutions Would Be Required to Join 
Under Plan of Legislative Group 


|'Of Real Estate Bonds 
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Central Reserve Savings Bank _ | Attorney General 


Of Massachusetts 
Asks Legislation 


ing practices among all the banks in this 
State. , 

We also urge the Banking Board to seri- 
ously consider what steps should be taken 
in the future to interest additional capital 
in the business of banking, and to make 
it less difficult to secure the right kind 
of men to act as directors. We are Satis- 
fied that this cannot be done by laying ad- 
ditional burdens and penalties upon those 
responsible for our banking institutions. 
The subject should be given profound 





| study. 


Question of Default 


Your Committee is still considering the 
serious questions which have arisen as a 
result of the default upon many real es- 
tate bond issues. The magnitude and 
seriousness of the problem may be gauged 
from the fact that the public own about 
$10,000,000,000 of these bonds, of which we 
are informed over one-half are today in 
default. There are millions of these un- 
fortunate investors in this country, and | 
many of them reside in this State. For | 
a large number of them, these defaulted | 
bonds represent the savings of a life-| 
time. 

In many instances these bonds were 
originally sold as legal investments for 
trustees, and your Committee, having been 
authorized to investigate investment com- 
panies and the question of legal invest- 
ments for trustees, and having found that 
many of these bondholders’ committees are 
exercising the powers of trustees without 
the supervision placed upon trust com- 
panies and others clothed with such 
powers, has felt that an investigation of 
the present situation will bring to light 
the weaknesses in the existing law con- 
cerning legal investments for trustees. 

We are reliably informed that in many 
instances after a default in these bonds, 
the same company which originally issued 
them has formed a bondholders’ commit- 
tee to manage the property. Thus a com- 


. 
| 


Proposals Made for Social) 
Adjustments to Present 
Capitalistic System in An- 
nual Report 


| 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 19. 


There has been a redistribution of cap- 
ital in Massachusetts in a modified way | 
and in practice, according to the annual 
report of Attorney General Joseph E. 
Warner, made public Jan. 18. 

The people have the right, moreover, 
according to Mr. Warner, to governmental 
measures “best promotive of happiness, in 
the making of which the Constitutions of 
the United States and of Massachusetts 
liberally enable adaptations of the capital- 
istic systemi, without violation or destruc- 
tion of its essence and with preservation 
of freedom of the individual, for the real-| 
ization of the concept of that body politic, | 
designed by the founders of Massachu- | 
setts—a Commonwealth.” 


Proposes Legislation 


Mr. Warner recommended, among other 
things, the passage of legislation to pro- 
tect the public against “ruthless exploita- 
tion by banks”; against “classification as | 
criminals for violations of, the traffic 
laws;” against “certain harassing prac-| 
tices of bill collection agents;” against | 
“summary arrest and imprisonment” for 
inability to pay constables’ fees; and) 
against “the fraud of ‘tipster sheets’.” 

The section of his report dealing with | 
redistribution of capital follows in full 
text: 

As to the rights of the people to insti- 
tute new or to modify present social, eco- 
nomic and politcal systems best ex- 
emplifying the American concept of 
equality in the enjoyment of life, liberty | 
and the pursuit of happiness avowed in| 
the Declaration of Independence and | 
principled in the Constitutions of the 
United States and of Massachusetts. 


Redistribution of Capital 


hereby authorized and directed to have |lieves that the banks of any region of the 
prepared suitable plates for the printing | State could by forming an association like 
of said notes in whatsoever denominations | the New York City Clearing House, bring 


mittee purporting to act for the protection 
of the interests of the bondholders is in 
fact engaged in making money for the 


That, in a modified way and in practice | 
there has been a redistribution of capival, | 
effected— 


Finanetal Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Jan. 18, Made Public Jan. 19 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 1-18-33 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 2,377,803 
th United 


Gold redemption fund wi 39,233 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve motes.,..+... 2,419,036 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board.......+.. , 408,070 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks...s+seeseeceseves 411,335 
3,236,441 

198,238 


1-11-33 
2,345,320 
39,742 


2,385,062 
405,282 
432,189 


3,222,533 


1-20-32 
2,056,234 
59,493 


2,115,727 
363,410 
526,777 


3,005,914 


eeeceees 


States Treasury ........ 


Total GOld Tes€rves ...sccccvcececessveecssssepessesosess 
Reserves other than gold .....+s . 


eeeeticscces 


Outstanding for 


Week Decreased 


‘Holdings of Discounted Bills 


Reserve Credit : 





195,112 


3,417,645 3,195,631 


91,647 


*66,383 
*181,768 


3,434,679 
87,570 


66,496 
182,172 
248,668 

31,926 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash ......: eseeee 
Bills discounted: 

Secured by United States Government obligations...,.... 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates a 


eoeeee 
PTETTILI TT LT i 


438,545 
380,441 


ee ee eee rerereseseeess 


248,151 
32,362 


420,763 
301,406 
1,090,219 


1,812,388 
9,102 


eeeeeeseneee 188,041 
420,755 
310,426 

1,047,012 


1,778,193 
4,597 


2,063,384 
51,091 
3,259 
16,311 
344,921 
53,880 
42,281 


6,097,376 


saddle oseck neds 320,213 
33.557 
397,698 
751,468 
36.846 


1,795,341 


seeeee POO e ee ee eee meee eee eee ee eee aeeesseeets. 


nd bilis ....... cécsucas npAebbasetireebecess 


Total United States Government securities ......6004-. 

Cthrer securities ...ccecccdccccctcecPodvccnscce oe eercccsccons 
Total bills and securities 

Gold held abroad 

Due from foreign banks 

Federal reserve notes of other banks 

Uncollected items 

Bank premises ........... @eveccccce cote 

All other resources .....++++. eceeee 


2,098,003 


19,137 
57,813 


Total resources 


LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .osessesesscesss: 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve acco’ 
Government’ 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits .. 


6,113,143 5,620,664 


2,697,295 


2,545,151 
17,842 
20,539 
24,340 


2,607,872 
343,716 
151,288 
278,599 

18,606 


6,097,376 


2,687,024 


2,573,944 
21/430 
20,629 
28,468 


2,644,471 
334,256 
151,309 
278,599 

17,484 


6,113,143 
64.1% 


2,642,140 


1,971,564 
26,146 
81,830 
26,385 


2,105,925 


unt 


eoee 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in .......++.. . 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


a 159.459 
259.421 
25,032 


Total liabilities .... 5.620,664 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve note 

Nabilities COMDINEd .......cseeeeceeeceegestareesceeteeees 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


respondents ..... sec er ececccceeeeeseses oe ovececceces evece, 


64.7% 
40,724 


67.3% 
39,932 285,299 

*Revised. 

Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of 
banks in central reserve cities on Jan. 18, 1933, ©n Jan. 
figures being in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORE 


Loans and investments—total ...-ssecceccevevscssceseseese 
Loans—total 


the weekly reporting member 
11, 1933, and Jan. 20, 1932, the 


1-18-33 
7,086 


1-11-33 
7,055 


1-20-32 
6,838 
3,408 


sees eeeeeeesceenes cece eee seeer ese seseeeseeesees 
“ON SECUTILICS ..rereccesseceercereresacsssessestessese 

All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities ‘ oe 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. 
Cash in vault .......ssccesees de ee eee cer eeeereceeeesveeesees 
Net demand deposits ..... wc ccc ceed ccccascscccscesceccucees 
Time deposits ...... sete e meee eew eee sen sees e ees eesassesesees 
Government deposits .. 
Due from banks 


se eeeerees 
eeeeeeeees 


189,717 


76,387 | 


818,986 | 


431,387 | 
36,371 | 


428,687 | 


he shall at his own discretion prescribe. 
“Section 2. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase silver bullion in the open market 
and at its market price, and to pay for 
same by issuing therefor silver certificates 


in such denominations as the Secretary of | than 25 per cent of the bank’s capital and | 
the Treasury shall prescribe, payable to! surplus, while a bank located elsewhere | 


bearer on demand, in the amount of. the 
face value thereof, as .hereinafter pro- 
vided: (1) That upon the passage of this 
act or immediatley thereafter, the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury shall purchase in the be limited to 25 per cent of a bank's capi- | 


open market and at its market price silver 
bullion in the amount of $250,000,000, and 
(2) thereafter, he shall purchase monthly 
in the open market and at its market 


price a quantity of silver bullion equal to| mit a bank closed by the Superintendent | 


one-twelfth of the estimated annual pro- 
duction of silver bullion in 
States, Alaska, and the Philippine Islands. 


Legal Tender Provision 


“The silver certificates issued as pro- 
vided in this act are hereby made legal 
tender and shall be accepted at their full 


face value for all debts and dues, pubic | 


and private, and when accepted by the 
Government in payment of debts shall be 


reissued and in all respects shall become | 
a part of the lawful money of the United | 


States and are redeemable at their face 
value in Jawful money of the United 
States. 


“There shall be engraved on one side | 


of each silver certificate so issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the same is pay- 
able in lawful money of the United States 
in an amount equivalent to its face value 
“and on the reverse side a statement that 


it is legal tender for all debts both public | 


and private. 

“Section 3. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to make 
rules and regulations for carrying out the 
provisions of this act.” 


Emergency Bond Issue 


Another bill (H. R. 14299) for issuance 
of United States bonds, to expand the 
volume of Federal reserve notes, to pro- 
vide for the purchase and coining of sil- 
ver, to provide for the protection of the 
gold reserves of the United States, and to 
relieve the existing national emergency 
was introduced Jan. 18 by Representative 
McSwain (Dem.), of Greenville, S. C. 

It would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue 10-year bonds agains? 
the credit of the United States in an 
amount not exceeding $3,000,000,000, in 
addition to all other bonds heretofore au- 
thorized and to bear 1 per cent interest 
per annum, to be known as national emer- 
gency bonds. It would empower’ the 
Treasury to buy sitver at 1 per cent above 
the commercial market price of sflver at 


e time of purchase and to coin the sil-| 


into silver dollars and silver sub- 


iary coins in amount not exceeding ; 


1006000 silver dollars per month. 

Representative Shallenberger (Dem.), of 
Alma, Nebr., also introduced Jan. 18 a bill 
to establish a bimetallic system of cur- 
rency, employing gold and silver, to fix 
the relative value of gold and silver, and 
to provide for free coinage of silver as 
well as gold. It is the same, in effect, as 
the bill (S. 2487) introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana. 


Postal Savings Increase 


20 Million During Month 


An increase ot approximately $20,000,000 | 


occurred in postal savings on deposit dur- 


ing December from the amount on deposit | 
the preceding month, according to figures | 


made public by the Post Office Depart- 
ment Jan. 19. Additional information was 
made available as follows: 


The balance on deposit Dec. 31 was) 


, $900,238,726 as compared to $881,054,718 on 
deposit Nov. 31. This was a considerable 
increase over the balance on deposit Dec. 
31, 1931, when postal savings were $605,- 
593,749, it was indicated. 

Postal savings have tended to increase 
the last year when the balance as of June 
30, 1932, as revealed in the annual report 
presented to Congress, Dec. 5, was $784,- 
820,623, an increase of $487,403,753 over 
the balance at the end of the fiscal year, 
1931. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National wanks suspending Jan. 18 and 
19 as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public Jan. 19 were: 

Jan, 18: Arlington National Bank of 
Arlington, Oreg., resources, $187,784. First 
National Bank of Wheaton, IIl., resources, 
$746,531. 

Jan. 19: Farmers’ National 
Taylorville, Ill., resources, $1,719,499. 


’ 


Bank of | 


| to themselves the same benefits which the 
New York City Clearing House has brought 
to its members. 

Under the present law banks in New 
York City can loan money to an individual 
{or corporation to an amount not greater 


| in the State may make such a loan to 40 
| per cent of its capital and surplus. The 


issuing company by the management of 
the real estate, the payment of commis- 
sions, insurance and the like. There is 
no supervision over the fees and ex-| 
penses of such committee. These com-| 
panies of issue have control of the lists 
of bondholders and it is almost impossible 
for others to secure them. The deposit 
agreements are often drawn so that a de- 
positing bondholder can not withdraw his 





| tion, and recomends that all such loans 


|tal and surplus. 

The Committee recommends the passage 
| of Assemblyman James R. Robinson’s bill 
which would, under proper safeguards, per- 


| 


| Committee sees no reason. for this distinc- | 


bond without paying various charges fixed 
by the committee. 


Cites Exploitation 
|Of Bond Holders 


Many bondholders today are being ex- 
ploited by the very persons who profited 
by the sale of these bonds, which sales 





|to again resume business. Such a law 


the United | would have saved many communities from | glowing representations in many instances 


| the great hardships which already accom- 
pany the closing of the only bank in the 
| community. 

The Committee recommends that power 


| money on the assets 2f a bank which: he 
has closed for liquidation. This would 
|}make it unnecessary for the department 
to sacrifice assets in order to raise money, | 
and the depositors wouid not have to wait 
as they often do now before receiving a| 
| dividend which may be warranted by the 
| assets of the bank. 

i 


Recommends Rail Bonds 
Be Kept on List 

The Committee recommends that the | 
| railroad bonds which were continued on | 
the !egal list until 1933, be continued un- 
til 1934. 

It also recommends that inasmuch as 
State deposits in State banks are pre- 
|ferred under the common law, the State 


such deposit does not exceed 10 per cent | 
of the bank’s capital and surplus. The 
State now pays for the security in loss | 
}or interest received, and gains nothing 
as the deposits are preferred under the 
law. 

The power to close a bank should be 
discretionary with the superintendent. 
has been seriously contended that the su- | 
perintendent has no discretion in such a| 
case; to end this contention the Com-| 
mittee recommends adding to the law the} 
words “in his discretion.” 

The Committee believes it unwise to} 
compel segregation of thrift accounts in| 
State banks without a like law governing 
national banks. It suggests that a rule 
by the Banking Board prohibiting com- 
mercial banks (in cities where there are 
savings banks) from paying interest upon 
accounts under a fixed minimum would ac- | 
eomplish the purposes sought by segrega- | 
tion, as small interest accounts would all 
be driven into the savings banks where 
they belong. One-half of all the depos- 
itors in the Bank of the United States had 
accounts of less than $100. If no interest | 
could have been paid on these small thrift 
} accounts they would obviously have gone 
into those savings banks where interest 
is paid. 


W ould Limit Loans 
To Affiliated Firms 


The Committee recommends that no 
bank be permitted to make any loan to an 
affiliated company in an amount greater 
than 10 per cent of the capital and sur- | 
plus of the bank and then only when the 
loan is properly and adequately secured. 
It also recommends that whenever a bank 
is being examined its affiliates must also 
be examined. 

The superintendent upon the nomina- | 
tion of any bank designates a deprsitary 
for the reserves of that bank, but as the 
| present law is interpreted a bank cannot 
deposit with such depositary more than 
10 per cent of its capital and surplus. A 
bank which already has a large reserve 
}on deposit may receive a considerable | 
amount of cash which should be deposited | 
at once with its reserve depositary, and | 


| 








yet such deposit would result in breaking | 


the law as interpreted. The Committee | 
|recommends that the limit of a deposit 
| with a reserve depositary be increased to} 
| 50 per cent of the bank’s capital and sur-| 
| plus. 

| We feel that it would be a great misfor- | 
|tune if ever again there should be a} 
| rivalry between the National and State de- | 
partments in the granting of charters, and | 
we feel that the time is propitious for! 
| greater harmony between the two banking 
systems in this State,,and we urge upon 
| the Banking Board the desirability of con- 
| ference with the Federal authorities for | 
} the purpose of securing uniformity in the 
rules and regulations to be promuigated | 
concerning the granting of new charters 
and for the establishment of good bank- 


/ 


/ 


be given to the Superintendent to ich he| 


} 


bank receiving such deposit be not re-| 
|quired to give security therefor provided | 


It! co 


{and that, 


were induced by excessive appraisals and 


amounting to misrepresentations. In some | 
}cases these issuing companies have had | 
ja department for the buying and selling 
|of defaulted bonds; and _ bondholders 
| forced to liquidate have sold their bonds} 
at a price fixed by the company. With| 
many issues the bondholders have learned 
of default only after a large arrearage of 
taxes has become a lien upon the prop- 
erty. 

From the information we have already 
received we feel that theré should be some 
supervision of these committees to protect | 
the interests of the small bondholders, 
but no legislation should be offered until 
after a thorough study of the economic 
and legal problems involved. Your com- 
mittee has further heafings scheduled for 
this month, after which it hopes to be able 
to report its conclusions upon this subject. 





|Loans on Tax Lien Security | 
For Local Relief Proposed | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
; the “necessity for local interests” to go to 
the rescue of local schools. 

The National Education Association, 


| through Jay Elmer Morgan, editor of its) 


official journal, related to the committee | 
the view that the school system of the 
untry is being allowed to sink at a time 
when, in his opinion, there was never a, 
greater need for promotion of school | 
training. | 

The testimony showed also that schools | 
were being closed in hundreds of instances, 
in numerous States, counties 
and cities, teachers were either not being | 
paid at all, or were being given warrants | 
which they are unable to cash. Instances 
were cited where teachers had been paid | 
in warrants for which no funds were | 
available; and, to realize cash, the teachers 
had been forced to discount their warrants 
up to 40 per cent of their face value. 
This condition was in addition to salary 
reductions of varying amounts. | 

Respecting Senator Gore’s argument 
against inaugurating a policy of Federal 
loans for educational purposes, Charles B. 
Stillman, a Chicago educator, maintained 
that Congress had created the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the purpose 
of getting funds in circulation. | 

He told the Committee that there was 
no more certain way to get cash into the | 
hands of individuals “who will place it in| 
circulation, because they have to spend it 
to live.” Bankers are refusing, he said, | 
to use the “gilt edged” tax anticipation 
warrants to obtain funds. 

“This virtually lets the bankers dictate | 
what kind of education you are going to| 
have,” he asserted. “In the meantime, 
schools are being closed, and children are | 
growing out of school age and a loss is be- 
ing suffered that is irreparable.” 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT | 


17, Made public Jan. 19, 1933" 





dan, | 
| 
Receipts | 
Internal-revenue receipts: 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous 

nue 

Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 


$495,551.53 


1,513,115.22 
832,670.84 
1,398,059.46 
$4,239,397.05 
61,177.50 
402,261,818.44 


$406, 562,392.99 


Total ordinary receipts .... 
Public debt receipts ........... 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 

Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts ........se0. 
Panama Canai 

All other 


Total .. Site's bb's 
Public debt expenditures 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 


$6,159,252.02 | 
96,204.64 
145,409.66 
6,952.00 


374,999.54 


$6.032.818.78 
613.474,00 


1,721,806.62 
398,194,293.59 


$406,562,392.99 | 


1 


By expenditure in Massachusetts in 1932 | 
of about $40,000,000 to about 400,000 per- | 
sons, dependent upon organized assistance; | 

By transfer of title to property of about 
$6,000,000 to municipal governments for 
taxes and*to mortgages through fore-| 
closures; 

By imminency of other transfers to mu- | 
nicipalities for nonpayment of taxes; 

By unemployed home owners who, 
though unable to pay, by reason of pres- 
ent title to real estate are denied welfare 
aid; 


Due to banks seeee 

Borrowings from F. R. bank 

Loans on securities to brokers and eealer 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town 
For account of others 


On time ...sese 


CHICAGN 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


oeee 


On securities .. 
All other 
Investments—total 


seeeeee 


Losses of Rent 
By those owners of real estate, who— 
because. ot loss of rent from unemployed 
tenants whom they are obliged by mu- 
nicipalities to shelter without any allow- 
ance upon tax bills—have not enough me 2 i 
revenue to pay taxes; and— me depos: 
By engagement of banks in the man- | oceans Sapte. ----4 2 
agement of businesses and properties) Due to banks 
through foreclosed mortgages; and— 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

| Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 


Cee reeere eee res eeesesesessese 


eee ee eae eee eee ee sees eee eeeeesreseseee 


. 
sevegesccccccccecacceseseesanesssssensses 


And Bills Bought in. the 
Open Market Were Found 
- To Show Little Change 


The daily average volume of Federal re- 
| serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended Jan. 18, as reported by thé 
Federal reserve banks and made publi¢ 
Jan. 19, was $2,104,000,000, a decrease of 
$42,000,000 compared with the preceding 
| week and an increase of $266,069,000 com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 1932, 
| On Jan.~18 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,068,000,000, a decrease of 
$38,000,000 for the week. This decreasé 
corresponds with decreases of $29,000,000 
im member bank reserve balances and $5 
000,000 in unexpended capital funds, none 
member deposits, etc., and an increase of 
$17,000,000 in monetary gold stock offset 
in part by an increase of $13,000,000 in 
money in circulatjon. 

The System’s holdings of discounted 
bills, of bills bought in open market, and 
of United States Government bonds show 
| little change for the wek while holdings 
| of United States Treasury notes increased 
| $9,000,000 and those of Treasury certificates 
and bills decreased $43,000,000. 
| (The Board’s statement of the re- 
| sources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
| eral reserve banks will be found in an. 


adjoining column.) 


‘House Committee Broadens 
| Measure to Aid Bankrupts 


[Conttmued from Page 1.) 


Commerce Commission and the courts in 
| railroad reorganizations, Mr. Oliver said. 
| Mr. LaGuardia favors granting exten- 
| Sive powers to the Commission in such 
| reorganizations, Mr. Oliver explained, 
| while Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., chairman of the Committee, 
|has offered an amendment to grant a 
|greater share of power to the courts. 
Conferences are being held to bring the 


: | diverging views into accord, he added.” 


t-of-town BBIIRE. scocancccagises vonesbooe 


seer eeeeee Se eeeee reese eaesereseters 


On demand .occeceeecerese seveee eo ecco vccccceeeccccecccccece 


eeeeereeeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseseseeeeses 


Pee eee sere eeeeeasesesees 
eeveeee eeeeee Some meres eeeeseeeseeeeserees 


eee reer eter e eee esses erereees 


255 
214 
152 
19 
1,007 
402 


ll 
93 
3 








Borrowings from Federal 
As the coming of times, better or worse, | — 
will be too late to avert pending losses 
to the unfortunate which the fortunate | 
will salvage; and— 


Share in Prosperity 
As there can be no permanent order 
without rearrangements enabling the com- 
mon people, upon whom the burden falls 
heaviest in adversity, to share the ben- 
efits of prosperity; 


Jefferson City, Mo., Jan. 19. 
Twelve legislative recommendations for 
changes in the building and loan statutes 

The people have the right, as set forth 


in Article VII of the Declaration of Rights,| f Missouri are contained in the thin'y- 
to governmental measures best promotive | Seventh annual report of the Departmen 
of happiness, in the making of which the| of Building and Loan Supervision. 
Constitutions of the United States and The recommendations are as follows: 
of Massachusetts liberally enable adapta-| 1.—That no association shall lend any | 
tions of the capitalistic system, without] of its funds directly or indirectly to its 
violation or destruction of its essence and! officers or directors, or to corporations in | 
with preservation of freedom of the in-| which they are interested. | 
dividual, for the realization of the concept Status of Delinquent Interest 
of that body politic, designed by the 2.—That delinquent interest must never 
founders’ of Massachusetts—a Common- | be carried as a resource for the purpose of | 
wealth. | declaring dividends and maturing stock. | 
3.—When real estate is acquired by an | 
association through foreclosure, by deed 
direct from a borrower or by trade, the | 
|/same must, before being set up as a re-| 
source on the books of the association, | 
\be appraised by two disinterested persons | 
|competent to ‘perform that service, and | 
that such real estate be then carried as 


Financial Statisties 
Listed for Arkansas 


Revision of Building and Loan Statutes 
Advised by Missouri Supervising Agency 


ciation substantially decreasing its real 
estate owned account. 

8. Associations must not take in trade 
real properties that are incumbered 
either by mortgage, deeds of trust, heavy 
Celinquent taxes or otherwrse, unless the 
trade value of the property acquired is 
small in comparison with the value of the 
property disposed of, and in all such cases 
the association must clear the property 
from all incumbrances at the time the 
transaction is closed. 

9.—That no loans shall be made by 
association on the appraisal of an officer, 
agent, or employe who is to receive a com- 
mission directly or indirectly, if the loan 
is granted, and. that no loans shall be 
made except on the appraisal of two dis- 
interested persons competent to perform 
that service and who are residents of the 
community : i 
praised is located. 


Fixtures to Be Charged Off 
10.—That every association must depre- 


’ 
an | 


n which the property ap- | 


State Expenses for Year Sum- 


marized by Census Bureau 


The Bureau of the Census announces a} 


summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Arkansas for the fiscal year end-| 


ing June 30, 1931. The per capita figures 
for 1931 are based on an estimaced popu-! 
lation of 1,860,000. 

The payments for operation and main- | 
tenance of the general departments. of | 
Arkansas amounted to $16,203,756, or $8.71 
per capita. This includes $3,413,245, ap- | 
portionments for education to the minor | 
divisions of the State. In 1930 the per| 
capita for operation and maintenance of | 
general departments was $8.93 and in 1918, | 
$2.46. The payments for operation and 
maintenance of public service enterprises | 
in 1931 amounted to $23,748; interest on| 
debt, $7,542,158; and outlays for permanent | 
improvements, $30,917,909. The total’ pay- | 
ments, therefore, for operation and main-| 
tenance of general departments and public, 
service enterprises, for interest and out- 
lays were $54,687,571. Of this amount| 
$7,644 represents payments by a State de- 
partment or enterprise to another on 
account of services. The totals include 
all payments for the year, whether made} 
from current revenues or from the pro-| 
ceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $27,431,289 was for highways, $2,- | 
771,668 being for maintenance and $24,-| 
659,621 for construction. 


Revenues 
The total revenue receipts were $23,412,- 
776, or $12.59 per capita. This was $356,- 
886 less than the total payments of the 








| year, exclusive of the payments for perma- | $6,314,943 in 1930, an increase of 3.4 per | 


nent improvements. These payments in 
excdss of revenue receipts were met from | 
the proceeds of debt obligations. Of the | 
total revenue receipts $7,644 represents re- 
ceipts from a State department or enter- 
prise on account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 31.2 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 29.9 per cent | 
for 1930, and 75.4 per cent for 1918. The| 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 100.3 per cent 
from 1918 tg 1931, but there was a decrease | 
of 1.4 per cent from 1930 to 1931. The| 
per capita of property and special taxes | 
collected was $3.93 in 1931, $4.00 in 1930, | 
and $2.13 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State. officials represented 4.6 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 5.4 per cent 
for 1930, and 9.3 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- | 


| gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 1 


a resource at its appraised value, if the! ciate or charge off for book value pur- 
appraised value is not in excess of the} poses the cost of furniture and fixtures, 
association’s investment in the same, and charter or organization expenses, and 
that it be carried at its cost to the assO-| other nonincome resource items at the 
ciation, if its cost is less than such ap-| rate of at least 10 per cent per annum. 
praised value. | 11—That every association at the end 
Book Value of Real Estate 
4—That the book value of real estate 
owned, when once established as above 
provided, must never be increased ex- 


cept in the amount of the cost of r€-| the total resources of the association. 

habilitating the property immediately fol- 12-That the minimum fee for examin- 

lowing its appraisal. | ing associations be increased from $15 to 
5. When real estate is carried by an $35, and that the supervisor be authorized 


| to its contingent fund for the payment of 
|contingent losses 5 per cent of its net 


| the contingent fund equals 10 per cent of 


association for a period of one year, the | to make an extra examination charge over | 


same must be depreciated for book value) the amount provided in the statute, when 


purposes 5 per cent, and that it be de- | that is necessary, to avoid an association | 


preciated for book value purposes 7% per} being examined at a loss to the Depart- 
cent a year for each additional year it | ment, because of extra time required, oc- 
is carried as real estate owned. | casioned by an unsatisfactory condition of 

6. That profits on the sale of real es-| its books and records. ‘The supervisor 
tate owned must not be treated as earn-/| should further be authorized to make 
ings until the same are realized in fact. more than one examination of an asso- 

7. That real estate owned by an asso-| ciation in one year, and to charge the cost 
ciation must not be traded for other real| of the same to the association, if in the 
estate unless the trade results in the asso-| judgment of the supervisor an extra ex- 

—__—. —___—— — | amination should be made. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As 


stituted 48.1 per cent of the total. revenue | 
for 1931, 54 per cent for 1930, and 9.4 per | 
cent for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses consist | 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance | 
and other incorporated companies, tax on New York, Jan. 18.—The Federal 
cigars and cigarettes, and of sales tax on) Bank of New York today certified to the 
“a Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
censes comprise chiefly taxes on motor | Austria (schilling) 13.9687 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting| BCuy (pelge) 13.8519 
and fishing privilegés. The sales tax ON, Czechoslovakia (crown) 
gasoline amounted to $6,529,156 in 1931 and 


of Jan. 19 


Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) ... 
Hungary (pengo) ..., 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (florin) 
Norway (krofe) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania fleu) 

Spain (peseta) .... 
Sweden (krona) ... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (yuan) 

India (rupee) .... 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (silver, peso) 
Argentina (gold, peso) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver) 


cent. ; 
Indebtedness 


The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1931, was $156,856,920. Of, 
this amount $133,858,753. was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $155,- 
849,350, or $84.33 per capita. In 1930 the| 
per capita net debt was $65.03 and in 1918, 
$0.86. The increased per capita reported 
for 1931 was principally due to bonds is- 
sued for highways, pensions, and toll! 
bridge. 

Assessed Valuations 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Arkarfsas subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $615,414,458; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $4,861,774; and the per 
capita levy, $2.61. In 1930 the per capita 
levy was $2.66 and in 1918, $2.22.—(Issued | 
by the Department of Commerce.) 


|of each six-month period should transfer | 


| earnings for such six-month period, until | 


Reserve 


Except for this difference of opinion, 
Mr. Oliver said, it is likely that the bfil 
{would be reported out immediately, ~ 

Chairman Sumners has called another 
| meeting of the Committee for Jan. 20. 

The amendment relating to farm mort- 
gages provides that Federal district courts 
shall appoint referees to whom farmers 
| would apply in proceedings to readjust or 
extend the time for payment of debts, Mr. 
Oliver explained. Action on all amend- 
{ments is tentative so far, he added, and 


5.| subject to review as in the case of the 
9/Sumners amendment, which was adopted 


tentatively Jan. 18 by the committee, bu' 
is being reconsidered. 6 


‘Furniture Trade Problems 
Subject of Investigation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
veals, is the shift which has occurred’ in 
the manufacture of both case goods and 
upholstered furniture. In the case of up- 


holstered furniture the shift in manufac- 
ture has taken the form of decentraliza- 
tion with manufacturers’ establishing 
| branch factories at strategic points in or- 
|der to satisfy the demand for a wide va- 
jrety of covers, both as to materials and 
'as to color. 
| The report discusses prevailing condi- 
/ tions in the furniture industry, embracing 
overexpansion of productive facilities, and 
{the decline in consumer demand. In ad- 
, dition to the trade disturbances caused by 
credit abuses the report points out, are 
those resulting from the use of inadequate 
accounting methods, which are even more 
serious in some respects. } 
The full report consists of 100 pages an 
is divided into four parts, Part I the in- 
{troduction or summary of the findings, 
Fart II detailed discussion of furniture 
manufacturing, Part III distribution by 
wholesalers, and Part IV retail distribu- 
tion. : 


‘Purposes of Transactions . 
‘Of Columbia Corp. Outlined 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


& Electric Corporation in acquiring the bonds 
of Inland Gas Corporation and Kentucky 
| Fuel Gas Company, and in acquiring the 
stock control of those companies through 
the purchase of 76 per cent of the stock 
of American Fuel & Power Company, to pre- 
vent those companies entering the City of 
Detroit or the City of Cincinnati with a sup- 
ply of natural gas? 

A. No, sir. I do not think that that ques- 
| tion had to be considered. We were inter- 
ested in acquiring additional reserves in the 
Kentucky fields, and were at the same time 
taking up large additional amounts of lease- 
holds in that neighborhood for the same 
purpose. on 

Q. Well, what was your object in buying 
the stock control of a corporation which was 
| in the condition that this corporation was im? 

A. Because we wanted additional gas re- 
serves which we felt would be necessary for 
business which seemed to us imminently 
prospective at that time, but which has not 
later materialized. 

~+ + 


% © 

Q. Did you have any other motive in make 
ing the purchase? 

No, sir, not that I know of. 
asked about Detroit and Cincinnati. Cere 
tainly these companies were in no condi- 
| tion to finance that, and I do not think it 
was taken seriously by anybody. 

Q. When you bought these bonds did you 
not make any investigation at all to deter- 
; mine the condition of the company, or 
| whether either the Inland Company or the 
| Kentucky Company, in both of which you 
invested, would be able to meet their inter- 
est requirements? 

. When we started buying the bonds 
and continuing through our purchases of the 
bonds, we had sufficient knowledge of the 
field holdings and prospective gas develop- 
ments of those properties to be willing jtb 
| make that investment. 

Q. Why did you not invest in the stock 
then, instead of the bonds? 

Becausé we thought the aggregate price 
would be too high. 

+ ‘ 


Q. Was it not because you knew that the 
companies were in failing circumstances, a 
that by purchasing the first mortgagé bon 
you would be in a more commanding posi- 
tion than you would be if you purchased 
the stock? 

A. I will not say “more commanding.” - We 
‘felt that the total securities outstanding on 
these properties were too great, and if we 
could buy the bonds in the market at depre+ 
ciated prices, we could get the properties 
at a price worth while for us. We certain 
were not interested in buying the stock un 
we had made the investment in the bonds. 

@. If the company could not meet -iés 
fixed charges on its bonds, its stock would 
!'not be worth much, would it? A. Notas 
} much as if it could. 
| Q. Does that not beg the question just 
a little? ; 

A. Well, even in very drastic foreclosuré 
proceedings the common stock sometim 
proves to be worth something. although / 
agree with you that intrinsically it is mn 
worth much if the bonds default. ; 


Excerpts from transcript of testi-- 
mony before the Trade Commission ” 


| Nov. 14 will be printed in the issue» 
of Jan. 23. : 
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| Prefabricated Metal Dwellings 


as Engineering Problem . . 





Study of Structural Aspects Suggested as 
' Basis for Revision of Building Laws Govern- 
: ing Residential Construction 





By H. L. WHITTEMORE 


Secretary, Committee on Technological Developments, President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership 


The following article concludes the presentation by Mr. Whittemore of the discus- 
sion of the possibilities of application ofthe welding process in assembling the parts 
jor fabricated metal construction of dwellings in the paper read by H. H. Moss, of 
New York, before the Committee on Technical Developments. 


664\,NCE STARTED, it is believed that the 

principle of pre-fabrication would grow 

rapidly. Suitable semifinished low- 
priced metallic materials are now available 
im all. parts of this country. The problems 
of manufacture, transportation and erection 
of sectional units have been worked out sat- 
isfactorily for many objects. 

“The scheme will not work if we merely 
place a metallic member where we formerly 
employed a member having entirely different 
structural properties. We have got to use the 
metallic parts economically. - 

“In other words, we must have an engineer- 
ing reason for employing a member, similarly 
as we do in multistory steel framed build- 
ings, bridges and similar structures. True, 
such procedures call for engineering study of 
the structural aspects of homes, in turn call- 
ing’ for reyised building laws for residential 
construction in many cities and towns, in 
order that the results of engineering analysis 
can be expressed in the residential structure. 


+ + 


“At the present time there are known to 
be objections to placing studding on more 
than 16-inch centers, and that test loading 
on floors and roofs are often called for in 
the field, matters which add unnecessary 
expense. é 

“It is argued that these, and other engi- 
neering and construction matters, should be 
properly digested by qualified individuals, in 
order to determine precedents, and set up 
such design criteria as will safely guide the 
layman and protect the development in 
general. 

“A vast amount of groundwork for the type 
of construction herein recommended has been 
laid; making it a relatively simple matter to 
promulgate fundamental practices. In addi- 
tion to the availability of base metal, both in 
the ferrous and nonferrous grades, and ex- 
perience in the welding or brazing thereof, 
and their handling and erection at the site, 
there are available innumerable desirable in- 
sulations providing a suitable envelop for 
homes. 

“Out of the experience of the sheet metal 
works, automobile plants, railway passenger 
ear shops. and the factories throughout the 
land producing metal furniture and house- 
hold service units, methods and labor can be 
obtained particularly qualified for the manu- 
facture of metal structures for homes. 

“For the shop operations of joinery, for the 
thinner materials, such as sheets and formed 
sections of light-gauge metals, and including 
assemblies of some structural members, such 
as partition and stair sections, one of the 
forms of the electric-resistance welding proc- 
ess would likely be employed. 


> = 


“Bar joist, patented sheet steel floor sec- 
tions, door and window frames and household 
cabinets are typical objects handled by this 
process. The heavier-gauge materials, such 
as structural shapes, tubing and floor plates, 
of steel are usually more readily joined by 
one of the forms of fusion welding, either 
the oxy-acetylene or arc process. 

“Alloys of steel would, in general, classify 
under plain steel in so far as type of welding 








Pancntal Duties 
in Bringing up 
Children 


By 
ar Miss Eleanor Kennedy, 


Supervising Nurse, State 

e of New Mexico 

T IS THE CHILD'S right to have healthy, 

intelligent parents who know that healthy, 

normal children have bright eyes, rosy 
cheeks, firm flesh, correct posture and good 
teeth; that healthy children are happy and 
playful; and that the child learns by doing 
things himself and by asking questions. 

There is probably nothing more important 
in child training than. to distinguish between 
what is good for the child and what is com- 
fortable for the parents. When one sees a 
spoiled child, one knows that the parents of 
that child found it easier and more comfort- 
able to let the child rule the home than to 
discipline him and teach him’ habits which 
in later life would help the child to be inde- 
pendent, to have self-control, to be obedient, 
and to be happy in a world where he must 
continually be making adjustments. 

When you protect your child from all un- 
pleasant experiences or do anything for him 
that he can safely do for himself, you hinder 
his development, because it is through ex- 
perience that the child learns. Good con- 
structive experience is as necessary for the 
proper growth of your child’s personality as 
good food is necessary for the development 
of his body. 

To the child the parent should be compan- 
ion, friend, and confidant. The parent whose 
little child brings all his troubles and doubts 
to him for. solution has established a rela- 
tionship of tremendous value. 

This can never be brought about if the 
parent’s attitude is cold and repelling. A 


mother who is too busy to bother with a little 


child’s nonsense will never be bothered by 
his real problems. 

One of the most common mistakes that a 
mother makes is brought about by her notion 
that every child requires the same amount 
of food and that every child must necessarily 
eat every meal. With this in mind, she 
becomes fretful and emotionally upset if the 
child fails to meet her stands. 

Notwithstanding that the statute of nutri- 
tion is one of the most important indicators 
of the child’s well-being, it does not hold true 
that all children require the same amount 
of food; that they must necessariy be of the 
same height or weight at a certain age, or 
that any particular harm will follow if they 
miss a mea! or two. The meal hour should 
be a mere incident in the life of the child 


was concerned. Nonferrous metals, such as 
brass and copper piping would likely be 
welded or brazed by the oxy-acetylene process, 
as would aluminum in all forms. The so- 
called stainless steels are, with few excep- 
tions, welded by all processes. 

* “For field welding, which requires a ready 
tool for construction and maintenance,+the 
gas or are fusion process would: serve most 
economically. The sectional units, clamp- 
assembled in the form of a complete house 
for purposes of speedy and economical erec- 
tion, would be united into a single unit by 
fusing at predetermined peints. 

-, + 

“The majority of these welds would be of 
the intermittent type, that is, short welds, 
probably one and a half to three inches long, 
and in body the size of an average lead 
pencil. 

“Where electrical energy is not available 
at the site, a power driven electric generat- 
ing set would be necessary. Such devices, 
usually gas-engine driven, are available in 
various sizes. They can be either purchased 
or rented, but where used the cost of cur- 
rent is, of course, considerably higher than 
customary public service energy. , 

“Due to the high degree of portability, low 
equipment investment, and the need for the 
gas cutting tools, the oxy-acetylene process 
is admirably suited for field construction of 
metallic residential structures. All things be- 
ing considered, it also requires the least skill 
in operation. 

“The cost of welding is a subject more or 
less obscure to those outside of the fields of 
direct application. Most of the data which 
have been published are not readily applica- 
ble to residential construction and, therefore, 
the author includes approximate data which 
are pertinent, as to cost trend, to the subject 
herein. They may serve to clarify some of 
the questions of cost arising through observa- 
tions in the present metal house field. 

“The time of making a spot-weld produced 
by the resistance-welding process, is a mat- 
ter of seconds or minutes, depending upon 
the nature of the work and the facilities pro- 
vided. Production welding by this process is 
quite economical. A weld of this type, smaller 
than a dime and capable of resisting a shear- 
ing force of upward of two tons, can be made 
for a fraction of a cent. 

“The direct shop cost of fusing the edges 
of two parts of light-gauge sheet metal by 
the gas, or arc, fusion processes ranges around 
approximately 5 cents per linear foot. , If 
done by the aid of semiautomatic machines, 
the cost may be even lower. * Where filler 
metal is added, or deposited, the cost is bet- 
ter expressed in termis of cents per pound of 
metal deposited. 

+ + 

“For shop welding from two to ten pounds 
of metal can be deposited per man, per hour. 
In the field the rate will ordinarily average 
from one to two pounds per man, per hour. 
One pound of deposited metal will usually 
assemole between 300 to 500 pounds of regi- 
dential steel. 

“A typical two-story, six-room house esti- 
mated to weigh between seven to eight tons, 
incluaing the metal lath, would, tnerefore, 
require approximately 37'2 ppunds ot de- 
posited metal. It only 70 per cent of the 
metal is deposited in the shop and the re- 
mainder in the field, the totai direct cost of 
welding, including normal overhead on labor 
only, would approximate $125. 

“shis figure nas been arrived at upon the 
basis of snop welding at $2 to $3 per pound, 
and field welding at $4 to $6 per pound, de- 
posited. These figures are applicable only 
where systematic planning and production 
are in tIorce, but allow tor current labor 
rates and manual fatigue. 

“Legally, welding is not at present uni- 
versaliy recognizea in our building codes. 
However, considerable recognition has been 
given it under such premises. To date, ap- 
proximately 115 cities and towns, well scat- 
tered throughout this country, have adopted 
fusion welding, permitting the employment 
ot welding in the construction of steel fram- 
ing for general building purposes. 

“Much impetus was given structural weld- 
ing recognition upon the advent of the pub- 
lication of the Structural Welding Code by 
the American Welding Society in 1928. Today 
it is serving as the precedent for safeguard- 
ing applied structural welding by those cities 
and towns which have taken or are taking 
steps to adopt welding. 

“Considering the present rate of recogni- 
tion progress, it is probably ‘safe to say that 
structural fusion welding will be recognized 
generally throughout the United States within 
the next three to five years. 

“From the building craftsmen standpoint, 
welding offers to them a means of making a 
livelihood far more lenient with their physical 
being than other tools of construction. The 
manual effort necessary. to make welds for 
residential construction may be likened to 
that expended by the machinist working on 
light bench jobs. 

+ + * 

“The method of assembly and erection rec- 
ommended herein proposes the use of mobile 
derricks for spotting the assembled units, 
thereby extending the manual range of the 
building craft. It is felt that the conversion 
of trades to welding in the residential field 
will not be long hampered, once its charac- 
teristics are understood. 

“This has been the history of welding trade 
conversions in every case to date, and the 
sequel has been a great broadening of scope 
over that under the former constructions, 
utilizing many more units of labor. 

_ “While much could be written on the sub- 
ject of welding operations for the small home, 
the conclusion is drawn that the combination 
of pre-fabricated metallic subassemblies and 
welding offers one definite means at least 
for reversing the trend of cost in home con- 
Struction. If all things be considered and 
the idea be fully carried out as touched upon 
herein, it is the author's belief that residential 
construction costs can be cut in two. 

“The metallic house picture would seem to 
contain the proper perspective for the Amer- 
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activities of State governments. 


HE LAW creating the State Board of 
Health was passed Aug. 16, 1881, and 
the first meeting of the Board for 

permanent. organization was held on 
Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1881. The year 1931, 
therefore, marked the 50th anniversary 
of the creation of the New Hampshire 
State Board of Health. 

One of the clauses in the law creat- 
ing the Board was that: “They shall take 
cognizance of the interests of health and 
life among the people.” The Board early 
in its existence took advantage of every 
opportunity to further the health of the 
citizens of the State. 

During the past 50 years the Board 
has endeavored to keep pace with the 
advances of scientific research and to 
pass on to the people the advantages re- 
sulting from same. Step by step and 
year by year different divisions have 
been established until the Board is now 
in a position to cope with the various 
problems which are referred to them and 
to give the people of the State the help 
and assistance they have come to feel 
should come from the health department. 


oe 


We can note only briefly the various 
divisions and activities of the Board. 
The division of communicable diseases 
supplies to city and town health officers 
information about communicable and in- 
fectious diseases. Health officers are in- 
structed in their duties, and assistance 
given from the State department when- 
ever necessary. Plans are~ formulated 
for the prevention of epidémics and for 
the eradication of preventable diseases. 
\ Epidemics are investigated by our epi- 
demiologist. His advice is of great as- 
“sistance to health officers and physicians 
in suspicious cases. Literature on the 
various diseases is supplied and lectures 
of various public health topics are ar- 
ranged for end given before different or- 
ganizations. Health officers in the towns 
are appointed by the State Board of 
Health. 

The work of the division of venereal 
disease control might’ be classed under 
the different headings as follows: Ad- 
ministrative, treatment, repressive and 
educational. Clinics have been estab- 
lished. in Manchester, Concord, Nashua, 
Dover, and Berlin for treatment of this 
type of disease. Drugs are supplied for 
the treatment of indigent cases at the 
clinics. 

This division aids in enforcing the law 
relative to venereal diseases by investi- 
gations and collection of evidence of 
cases that are not receiving proper treat- 
ment for the protection of the public. 
Literature cn this subject is supplied on 
request and lectures on this subject are 
given, for which moving pictures are sup- 
plied. 

+ + 


The department of vital statistics was 
established when the State Board of 
Health was created. Copies of vital rec- 
ords of every town.and city in the State 
have been returned to this department 
and same are filed in a fireproof vault. 
This collection comprises afl entries of 
births, marriages and deaths on the rec- 
ord books of every town and city in the 
State dating from 1640. 

The early records are of great impor- 
tance to those interested in tracing gene- 
alogy, proving up Revolutionary ances- 
tors, etc. The records during the Civil 
War period have been of great assistance 
to those desiring to secure pensions. The 
records are of great value in many dif- 
ferent ways and are used to prove prop- 
erty rights, proof of citizenship, pass- 
ports, etc., etc. 

The returns are made monthly to the 
department through the town and city 
clerks. At the end of each year these 
returns are tabulated and statistics com- 
piled which are of great value in deter- 

















Topical Survey of the State “Governments 


PROGRESS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN CARE OF HEALTH 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Enactment of Health Law Marks 
Development of Efficient Organization 


’ Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the forty-second of a series of articles describing the public health 





By DR. CHARLES DUNCAN 


Secretary, Board of Health, State of New Hampshire 


mining many important factors in public 
health work. 

Divorce records are also returned to 
this department by the clerks of the 
courts of the counties of the State. Sta- 
tistics are compiled relating to divorce 
from these reports. 

All matters relating to chemistry 
as well those of sanitary character are 
administered by the Board through its 
division of chemistry and sanitation, this 
being a department under the laboratory 
of hygiene, but the scope of the work 
comprehending much that is nonrelated 
toa laboratory. 

An important duty is the chemical] and 
bacteriological analysis of public water 
supplies, as well as their field inspection 
and control. In this connection the work 
is somewhat unique in that, unlike in 
most States, it has always been the policy 
to exaffiine private sources of supply, 
many requests for which service are re- 
ceived annually. A prominent feature of 
this work, pertaining to New Hampshire 
as one of the leading vacation States, is 
the analysis of sources supplying Sum- 
mer homes, juvenile and tourist camps, 
tourist homes and wayside places. 

Another feature, rather unusual 
amongst the States, is that in New 
Hampshire the item of food and drug 
inspection is administered not only by 
the same department of State but by 
the same division thereunder which 
handles water supply control. An out- 
standing part of this work.is milk analy- 
sis and dairy inspection. 

In this connection the division has the 
reputation amongst the States of having 
devoted especial attention to proprietary 
remedies and cosmetics. Many articles 
relating to these subjects have been pub- 
lished in the Board’s monthly bulletin, 
“Health.” 

a 

Still another unusual situation is that, 
unlike in most States, where the prac- 
tice commonly ig to refer such matters 
to some university or private consultant, 
the Board's chemist and division head is 
called upon to serve as the State’s toxi- 
cologist and chemico-legal expert ‘in all 
criminal matters, pending’—this statu- 
tory phrasing having been construed to 
require of him the making of the chemi- 
cal investigations as involved by -cases 
ranging fryom homicide to the illicit sale 
of liquor. . 

In ‘addition to administration of the 
laws relating to the adulteration and 
misbranding of foods and drugs the di- 
vision is active in the enforcement of a 
statute known as the sanitary food law 
the provisions of which are of extremely 
broad application. Under this law, New 
Hampshire was the first State to estab- 
lish and to secure judicial sanction of a 
regulation requiring the wrapping of 
bread. 

New Hampshire was also the first to 
set up a special licensing system cov- 
ering the conduct of Summer camps for 
boys and girls, many of which camps are 
now operated in this State. The sanita- 
tion division is likewise charged with the 
enforcement of an elaborate code of reg- 
ulations governing tourist camps, tourist 
homes, hotels, and roadside stands and 
filling stations, many inspections of 
which are annually made. 

As an incentive to improvement and 
the maintenance of high standards and 
as an aid to the visiting tourist in the 
selection of his overnight lodging place, 
a certificate of accreditation is issued to 
those places proven by inspection to be 
of meritorious character, such certificate 
authorizing the purchase and outside dis- 
play by the operator of the Board's offi- 
cial emblem. The latter consists of a 
neat metal sign carrying the words “Ac- 
credited. New Hampshire Board of 
Health,” together with a reproduction in 
bronze of the State’s seal. 


In the next of this series of articles on the public health activities of the 


various States, to appear in the issue of Jan. 23, Dr. J. Lynn Mahaffey, Director, 
Department of Health, State of New Jersey, will discuss the health problems 


of New Jersey. 





Need of Nebraska to Curb Expenses 


Proposals for Reduction of State Taxes 
' By GEORGE E. HALL 


Treasurer, State of Nebraska 


AX REDUCTION means a reduction by 
T the State and eVtry political subdivision 

thereof in the expense of government— 
less spending of the tax dollar. 

The people of this State have done a won- 
derful job of reducing their personal, their 
family, and their business budgets. They 
have reduced their spending. They should 
be able to reduce their tax budget in the 
same proportion—the same percentage; but 
so far they have not been able to do it. 

During the last 12 years taxes in one form 
or another have increased by leaps and 
bounds. At the same time the individual 
and business incomes and the money coming 


— as al eminiaien noi 


ica of tomorrow. It is in harmony with the 
principle of modern—and by this I mean not 
merely modernistic—thought as to design, 
home service and manufacturing processing 
of the more rugged objects we make for 
general use. 

“For the architect, engineer and craftsman, 
the metallic house opens up new fields of 
activity as broad as the land. For the aver- 
age American, it promises a greater home 
worth in all respects per dollar invested.” 





into the State have been reduced by leaps 
and bounds. , 

This cannot continue. The government of 
our State and every political subdivision 
therein are fay behind the times in adjust- 
ing their finaricial affairs in accordance with 
present economic conditions. 


In the first place’ governmental expenses 
went up too ‘fast and too high, and up to 
the present hqur they have not started to 
come down as they should and as they must. 
Taxes at the present time are an unbearable 
burden on our people and must ‘be reduced. 

There is only one way to reduce and that 
is through the budget and the laws passed 
by the incoming Legislature. Reduce the 
budget, reduce the appropriations,.and pass 
such laws as will prevent each and every 
political subdivision of the State from spend- 
ing so much money. 

The #whole responsibility rests upon the 
State officers and the individual members of 
this Legislature. The pruning knife: should 
be used all along the line and cut expenses 
from 25 per cent to 50 per cent of what they 
have been during the present biennium. It 
can be done. 

During the present biennium the State 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


President of the United States 1825-1829 
“To preserve, to inform and to perpetuate the 


sources and direct in their most effective channels 
the streams which contribute to the public weal is 
the purpose for which government was instituted.” 
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Finding Work for Unemployed 


and Relieving Distress . +» . 





Direct Aid Provided and Jobs Created on 
Public Works by State Administration of 
Federal Funds in North Carolina 





By MRS. W. T. BOST 


Commissioner of Public Welfare, State of North Carolina 


HILE we are faced with increasing social 
problems in this fourth year of the de- 
pression, those of us who are charged 

with the responsibility. of administering re- 
lief and service for.those in distress, as a 
result of unemployment, are at least better 
able to cope with the situation fthis Winter 
through the additional relief funds that the 
State has received from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 
@ 2: > 

Since county welfare departments in the 
main are the channels through which the 
funds are being distributed, we as public 
welfare officials have a tremendous -respon- 
sibility to face in that it is our duty to seek 
out the need and as nearly as possible meet 
that need with an adequacy of relief. 

Are those who are in greatest need and 
distress being reached? Is there a child in 
your county, for instance, who is being kept 
from school for lack of clothes and shoes? 
With the funds now available, such a sit- 
uation should not exist. : 

Having abie-bodied men work for what 
they get will do more to prevent pauperism 
in the State than anything else, and this is 
the salvation of the relief. program. There 
is grave danger, however, of placing too great 
emphasis on the work. projects and over- 
looking the ‘fact that this is essentially a 
relief measure. 

The work projects should go forward, but 
conditioned upon two things: Available funds 
and the number of needy unemployed in the 
county that can be put to work on these 
projects. Any other procedure is contrary 
to the general policy of the relief program. 

The opportunity to get schoolhouses 
painted, grounds landscaped, roads built, 
public buildings remodeled, etc., should be 
taken advantage of to the utmost by every 
community, but should not obscure the real 
purpose of the program; that is, the giving 
of adequate relief to those in actual need— 
the prevention of suffering and starvation, 
perhaps. 

While the worth of a work program can- 
not be overestimated as to its constructive 
value, there is at the same time a large group 
of people in North Carolina physically in- 
capacitated to earn a living—some of them 
are old and infirm, some crippled or other- 
wise disabled—for whom direct aid is re- 
quired. This group must not be overlooked 
in a community, but should be given primary 
consideration in working out any kind of 
a relief program. 

+ 

On the other hand, one of the most valu- 
able phases of the relief program is the sfep 
toward the rehabilitation of thousarfis of 
families and individuals through work op- 
portunities and with it the building up of 
their morale. As socal workers we have two 
objectives: The giving of material relief and 
the saving, of the morale of those in distress. 

And there is the transient family or indi- 
vidual, citizens of the United States, but 
many of them unable to establish legal set- 
tlement in any one State, and therefore sub- 
ject to the “passing.on” policy. Liberaliza- 
tion of the program in regard to the service 
given to transients is being developed gen- 
erally throughout the country by social 
workers, individualized service on a real case- 
work basis being adopted. 

In other words, an individual study may 
reveal that there are transients who should 
not be returned to their own homes, but 
should be absorbed in the life of the com- 
munity, logical residence being made the 
determining factor. There are others who 
should be returned and provided for in their 
home communities. 

Federal funds should be avygilable to all 
needy citizens of the United States regardless 
of whether legal settlement can be estab- 
lished in any one State. It is generally 
agreed among social workers today that one 
of the costliest services rendered is the 


EEE 
government is spending of the peoples’ money 
more than it spent during the three bien- 
niums 1913 to 1918, inclusive, and we are 
worse off today than we were then. The 
State is spending three times as many dollars 
during this biennium as it did for the bien- 
nium of 1917 and 1918. And the dollar teday 
in terms of agricultural products is worth 
from five to ten times more than it was then. 

1918 and 1919 was the time of peak prices 
for real estate and agricultural products, It 
was the high tide of prosperity. Today it is 
just the reverse—the lowest of all time prices 
and no prosperity—everybody loosing and a 
depression on every side. Yet, in the face 
of these distressing changed conditions, the 
State is at the high tide of spending the 
peoples’ money. 

This is not all. Every dollar of money the 
State is spending today, measured in farm 
returns, is worth from five to ten times more 
than in 1918 and three times more than in 
1929. The spending by the State of $40,000,- 
000 during this biennium measured by farm 
products today as compared to prices in 1929 
is the equivalent of from $100,000,000 to 
$120,000,000. 

In 1929 our State passed a 4-cent gas tax 
and today it takes three times as much farm 
products to pay that tax as it did at the time 
the law was passed. Or today agriculture is 
paying a 12-cent gas tax aS compared to 1929. 
Agriculture cannot stand this kind of gutting. 

+ + 

Everything should be reauced. Our people 
—everybody and all business are being pun- 
ished and are suffering. The State’s affairs 
and all its officers and employes should share 
proportionately in the punishment, 

The business men of the villages and cities 
should beware lest they have no customers. 
Especially should. the business men of our 
cities and towns where we have State insti- 
tutions and the senators and: representatives 
from those districts-beware lest they kill the 
goose which lays their golden eggs, and they 
have no institution with the lavish expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money to support their 
community. 

We have overdone good roads and educa- 
tional building for the present financial con- 
dition of our people and our State. It is 
time for the Federal Government to stop 
bribing the States into spending money for 
either of these purposes for the s,xt two or 
four years at least. Let the people have a 
chance to catch up and again become finan- 
cially able to pay for what we do and what 
we have. 


service to the transient—costly fron: the eco- 
nomic standpoint to the community and in 
social values to the transient himself. 

The problem must be met in the first in- 
stance by the local community where the 
transients are found, the local community 
functioning, however, in relation to State 
and national planning. Local provision 
should include: Adequate temporary care 
and case-work service; continuous care on 
a selective and voluntary basis. 

The job of administering relief to the 
thousands of needy people in North Carolina 
in such way as to bring about the most con- 
structive results to those who are helped 
and to the future of the whole public welfare 
program in the State is a challenge that 
must be met in a big way by those charged 
with this responsibility. It is perhaps the 
greatest responsibility that local welfare units 
have ever had to face, and much depends 
upon.the adequacy of the administrative ma- 
chinery that is set up to meet it. Funds 
within reason may be allowed for adminis- 
trative cost in every local unit. 


Results of Study 
of Cause and Cure 
of Cancer 


Dr. Louis C. Kress, 
Assistant Director of Can- 
cer Control, Depart- 











ment of Health, 
State of New: York 


HAT IS MEANT by a cancer cure? The 
W ideal cancer cure would be one which 

gives 100 per cent curative results in all 
types of this disease. To date, modern sci- 
ence has discovered no such cure, although 
this problem is commanding the attention of 
surgeons, internists and research workers 
throughout the world. 

Cancer research is being conducted by 
nearly every civilized nation, in laboratories 
and hospitals specially equipped to carry out 
this gigantic enterprise. The aim of these 
research inquiries is to ascertain why cancer 
occurs and what the best agent or agents 
are with which to stop its growth. 

While this end has not been reached, much 
progress has been made, especially in the 
field covering the growth and spread of the 
different forms of cancer, and how to re- 
strain their growth if not to remove them 
entirely at certain stages. 

The definite cause of cancer is not known, 
but knowledge concerning this disease is far 
greater at the present time than ever be- 
fore. It is now firmly established through 
research and clinical data that cancer is 
curable; that it is not contagious like tuber- 
culosis and typhoid; that it is not caused 
by a parasite; nor is it inherited like some 
of the blood diseases. 

It is a well-known fact that, while several 
cases of cancer have been found in the same 
family, this does not prove it to be heredi- 
tary, but that the tendency toward cancer 
is prevalent. In some cases even the ten- 
dency is not inherited in all families, but 
may occur from time to time in certain fam- 
ily trees. 

+ + 

Members of such families, as well as any 
family, should take necessary precautions to 
ward off the disease, such precautions in- 
cluding periodic health examinations by a 
reliable physician, avoiding chronic irrita- 
tion of any description, improving personal 
hygiene and building up the body with bal- 
anced meals, sufficient sleep, fresh air and 
exercise. 

Probably one of the most generally ac- 
cepted causes of cancer at the present time 
is chronie irritation; for example, irritation 
caused by infected, jagged teeth in cancer 
of the inner cheek and tongue; cancer of 
the lip caused by excessive smoking, espe- 
cially a pipe; and chemical irritation caused 
by pitch, tar, oil and so on, in cancer of 
the skin. 

Constant irritation of birthmarks, warts 
and ‘moles either by picking or injury 
through shaving, and friction from articles 
of clothing, may bring about a change in an 
otherwise simple growth, to different .types 
of cancer, Many of these lesions may be called 
potential cancer, and wherever possible 
should be removed by a licensed surgeon. 

Today the cancer problem is receiving 
more serious thought than ever before, and 
rightly so, because it is one of the greatest 
causes of death in the United States, being 
second only to death from heart disease. 
Perhaps this high rate is due to the fact 
that doctors are becoming more educated on 
the subject of cancer through medical meet- 
ings, journals and numerous other sources. 
Consequently they become more vigilant in 
looking for cancer among their patients, and 
more skilled in recognizing and diagnosing 
the disease. 

Several States are carrying out extensive 
programs which inform doctors, nurses and 
laymen as to what is being done to eradicate 
cancer, These States have also established 
tumor clinics and cancer hospitals consisting 
of well-organized staffs which devote their 
time exclusively to the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of this disease. 

Such institutions are equipped with mod- 
ern diagnostic facilities, including clinical, 
physical, pathological and radiographic lab- 
oratories, and modern therapeutic agents, 


such as high voltage X-+ray machines and . 


radium packs and bombs. Corps of well- 
trained technicians and nurses are employed. 

This represents a large outlay of money, 
which very few doctors could afford as in- 
dividuals, but becomes possible when the ex- 
pense is borne oy a group or by groups. 
Treatment of cancer by such an organiza- 
tion assures the sufferer of the most effec- 
tive and most modern form of treatment, 
free from guesswork and quackery, and in 
some institutions, free of charge to deserving 
patients. 

In all cases of doybt or suspicion, assist- 
ance should be sought from such an insti- 
tution or from the local board of health. 




























